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On  Being  a Foreigner  in  France 
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T T MAY  BE  weeks  before  this  letter 
reaches  you  because  of  all  the  un- 
rest in  France  at  the  present  time,  but 
I have  had  it  on  my  mind  for  some 
time  now.  I landed  in  France  July  4, 
1947,  spending  a couple  of  months  in 
work  camps  organized  by  the  Service 
Civil  International  ( the  French  Branch 
of  the  International  Voluntary  Service 
for  Peace).  Since  Oct.  1,  I have  been 
v.'orking  in  the  Commissioners'  Office 
of  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee in  Paris,  and  I expect  to  be  here 
until  June  1,  1948. 

I sailed  in  June  on  one  of  the  stu- 
dent ships  with  13  other  volunteers 
from  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  all  of  us  going  to  work 
camps  in  Europe  organized  by  the 
Service  Civil  (commonly,  SCI).  We 
worked  in  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
France,  and  a little  in  Switzerland  and 
England.  I spent  the  first  five  weeks 
at  SCI  camp  in  Vezelay  where  there 
were  from  nine  to  23  of  us  from  about 
nine  different  countries  living  and 
working  together  on  helping  to  re- 
build the  city  wall.  Eater  I spent  three 
weeks  at  the  camp  at  Blois,  also  in 
France,  where  I worked  with  others 
building  a track  and  playground  for 
the  poor  children  of  the  city.  I am  so 
very  glad  that  I had  this  experience, 
and  particularly  that  I came  to  Europe 
for  the  first  time  alone,  so  to  speak,  in 
a group  where  there  were  only  one  or 
tvt'o  other  Americans,  so  that  I knew 
what  it  was  like  to  be  a "foreigner.” 
and  to  live  under  a European  standard. 
It  was  an  eye-opening  experience;  one 
I hope  1 shall  never  forget. 

Before  we  sailed,  we  were  given  an 
orientation  period  at  Pendle  Hill  near 
Philadelphia  by  the  Friends  for  several 
days.  During  this  period  we  listened 
to  lectures  about  Europe  and  SCI, 
learned  international  songs  and  par- 
ticularly the  song  of  the  SCI,  "Amitie”, 
besides  getting  to  know  each  other 
individually  and  as  a group,  so  that  we 
could  feel  some  concrete  tie  of  fellow- 
ship before  separating  in  Europe.  In 
particular  I remember  the  emphasis 
placed  on  the  fact  that  we  would  for 
the  first  time  feel  what  it  is  to  be  a 
"foreigner";  that  we  would  often  repre- 
sent a people  which  to  other  people 
had  become  characterized  by  tourists, 
G.  I.’s,  and  the  movies;  that  we  would 
be  sometimes  loved  but  most  often 
feared  and  mistrusted.  We  all  left 
the  States  hoping  that  we  could  help 
some  of  those  we  met  to  see  that  some 
Americans  were  working  for  peace, 
some  were  not  too  proud  to  work  right 
alotig  side  of  them  in  their  own  staml- 
ard,  .some  were  not  so  rich.  I am 
afraid  some  of  us  felt  :t  "mission." 


We  had  been  encouraged  to  take 
only  a knap-sack  to  fling  on  our  backs, 
and  yet  also,  we  were  asked  to  take 
along  extra  food  that  would  come  in 
handy  at  the  camps  where  we  stayed 
or  to  give  away  as  we  met  people  in 
Europe  who  were  in  special  need.  A 
friend  of  mine  and  1 at  Vezelay  im- 
mediately unloaded  our  supplies  of 
over  20  cans  of  Spam,  2 cans  of  powd- 
ered milk,  two  cans  of  powdered  eggs, 
chocolate,  saccharine,  etc.,  at  the  camp 
to  use  for  the  rest  of  the  camp  season. 
The  food  did  come  in  handy — the  sac- 
charine was  the  only  source  of  sweet- 
ening that  we  had  for  the  first  two 
weeks;  we  used  the  Spam  with  bread 
very  carefully,  so  chat  the  cans  lasted 
almost  the  whole  five  weeks  with 
everyone  having  his  share,  and  so  on. 

The  fact  that  the  food  did  help  us 
so  much  in  our  diet  made  us  glad  that 
we  had  brought  it,  but  there  were  times 
when  we  wondered  if  we  had  done  the 
right  thing.  Unfortunately,  our  first 
camp  leader  was  nor  very  tactful,  and 
whenever  we  had  something  to  eat 
from  America,  he  would  immediately 
yell  heartily  so  all  could  hear:  "A  gift 

from  America!”  Foolishly,  at  first,  I 
felt  a strange  sort  of  resentment  when 
I heard  a couple  of  the  fellow-campers 
growl  and  mutter  something  about 
America’s  having  everything.  I had 
not  realized  that  this  giving  on  our 
part  only  symoblized  the  unfortunate 
position  of  a nation  poor  and  less 
powerful  than  another  that  gives  to  it 
a little  of  its  bounty. 

This  resentment  crept  in  in  other 
ways.  When  I was  working  in  the  kit- 
chen, I was  so  sorry  that  I did  not  know 
more  about  cooking — not  only  that  I 
could  not  be  as  helpful  as  I otherwise 
would  have  been,  but  because  a couple 
would  say:  "Humpf — just  like  all 

American  girls.  They  can’t  do  things  at 
all  — men  do  all  the  work  at  America.” 
In  other  ways  I brushed  up  against  feel- 
ings: when  I once  put  on  three  differ- 
ent shirts  one  right  after  the  other 
without  thinking,  a girl  suddenly  re- 
marked to  me,  "You  have  so  many 
shirts!”  I realized  that,  naturally,  to 
them  I seemed  of  a different  world. 
"Americans  are  just  different.  You 
can  tret  to  know  well  other  people, 
but  Americans — they  are  just  differ- 
ent." 

Bit  by  bit,  my  impressions  wove  into 
a pattern — a pattern  that  should  have 
been  woven  before,  bur  tijc  desi;»n  liad 
been  completely  unknown  to  me.  I 
have  to  admit  all  along  that  these  im- 
pressions are  my  own,  though  many 
others  have  shared  them.  Such  an 
experience  natttrally  temls  towards  tlie 
subjective.  I found  my.self  on  the  de- 


Beth  Roberts,  ’46 
. . , one  of  the  American  Friends’ 
Service  Committee  representa- 
tives in  Paris,  sailed  to  France  on 
a mission  of  friendship  and  help 
last  summer.  She  worked  ivith  in- 
ternational groups  in  five  coun- 
tries before  taking  her  present  job 
in  the  Friends’  Paris  office 

fensive,  eager  to  defend  all  those  things 
about  America  which  once  I had  been 
ready  to  condemn. 

When  Europeans  would  remark  hor- 
rifiedly  about  our  racial  problems,  I 
found  myself  in  haste  to  add,  "That  is 
true — but  we  have  made  many  steps. 
Remember,  the  Negro  came  to  our 
country  as  a slave,  which  is  very  wrong, 
1 admit,  but  it  has  contributed  to  the 
difficulty  of  equal  recognition  of  the 
Negro,  when  to  the  European  he  is 
more  of  a rarity,  a curiosity,  without 
any  more  personal  contact.”  At  home 
the  racial  problem  had  always  been  a 
concern  of  mine,  and  though  I would- 
n’t, or  couldn’t  defend  it,  I found  more 
reasons  for  its  existence. 

I found  I was  self-conscious  when 
the  name  "America”  was  mentioned, 
feeling  responsible  for  all  the  power 
and  wealth,  the  indifference  that  my 
country  has  in  her  isolation  except 
( Continued  on  page  29) 
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Freshman  Honor  List 


Alison  Davis  of  East  Williston, 
N.  Y.,  and  Richard  Dudley  of  Auburn- 
dale,  Mass.,  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
list  of  43  freshmen  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  whose  scholastic 
records  thus  far  are  in  the  highest  ten 
per  cent  of  their  class.  The  other  41 
are: 

Bruce  Bashore,  Toledo;  Helen  Be- 
quaert,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Rosanne 
Borden,  Winchester,  Mass.;  Dan  Brad- 
ley, Cleveland;  Floyd  Brinley,  Jr.,  To- 
ledo; Samuel  Charache,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.;  Clarence  Clark,  Jr.,  Youngs- 
town; John  Crout,  Columbus;  Karl 
Denninger,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Joseph 
Elder,  Teheran,  Iran;  Frank  D.  Fisher, 
North  Jackson,  O.;  Charles  Giamati,  Jr., 
Akron;  Jerrold  Grofe,  Boyertown,  Pa.; 
Richard  Hampsten,  Charleston,  111.; 
Ruth  Herzberger,  Rochester,  N.  Y.; 
Mary  Hieber,  Mansfield,  O.;  Karl 
Johnson,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  David 
Katz,  Cleveland  Heights,  O. 

Nancy  Kennedy,  Ruxton,  Md.; 
Dorothee  Leppmann,  Oak  Park,  111.; 
Philip  McFarland,  Birmingham,  Ala.; 
Harold  Mattson,  Hillsdale,  Mich.; 
Mary  Ellen  Nordgren,  Little  Falls, 


N.  Y.;  Roxanne  Offner,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y;.  Bernice  Osmola,  Detroit;  Alden 
Parker,  Wayne,  Mich.;  Jean  Ritter, 
Oberlin;  Robert  Roth,  Whitestone, 
N.  Y.;  John  Russell,  Rochester,  N.  Y.; 
Don  Schalch,  Bridgeville,  Pa.;  Sarah 
Scheiber,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Ruth 
Schoonmaker,  Amherst,  Mass.;  Ruth 
Searles,  Toledo;  Robert  Shepard,  Ches- 
terland,  O.;  Lee  Sonneborn.  Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 

Janet  Spore,  Tulsa,  Okla.;  Eva  Stan- 
ton, Atlanta,  Ga.;  Richard  Stillinger, 
Shaker  Heights,  O.;  John  Tanner,  Jr., 
Alliance,  O.;  Patricia  Turner,  Waynes- 
burg,  O.;  Hallock  Will  iams,  Ossining, 
N,  Y. 

Conservatory  List 

George  Bennette,  Greensboro,  N.  C; 
Nancy  Blown,  Erie  Pa.;  James  Burley, 
Tatamay,  Pa.;  Alison  Cary,  San  Fran- 
cisco; John  Challener,  McKeesport, 
Pa.;  Margaret  Lothrop,  Evanston,  111.; 
Shirley  Peterson,  Alexandria,  Minn.; 
Rhoda  Pinsley,  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y.; 
Norman  Sill,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Mar- 
jorie Stone,  Conneaut,  O.;  Nevelyn 
Theobald,  South  Solon,  O.;  Nancy 
Uline,  Nappannee,  Ind. 


Big  Five 

...  of  the  1948  Republican  Mock 
Convention,  these  men  are  direct- 
ly responsible  for  coordinating 
the  myriad  details  which  add  up 
to  the  biggest  extracurricular 
event  of  the  Oberlin  students’ 
four  years  on  campus 

National  chairman  jim 

Clark,  shown  at  his  desk  at  the 
Mock  Convention  Headquarters  in 
Goodrich  House,  is  a senior  history 
major  and  a counselor  this  year  at 
Federal  Hall.  He  took  first  prize  re- 
cently in  the  Kneeland  religious  ora- 
torical contest.  As  an  infantry  lieu- 
tenant in  the  FTO  during  the  war, 
he  rendered  distinguished  service,  and, 
after  being  seriously  wounded  in  ac- 
tion, spent  many  months  in  army  hos- 
pitals, He  is  the  son  of  Mr.,  ’21,  and 
Mrs.  Wilson  J.  Clark  (Helen  Gray, 
’21 ),  Cleveland  Heights,  O. 

Next  to  Jim,  stands  David  Cronon, 
secretary,  a history  major  and  varsity 
letterman  in  swimming.  He  directs 
recording  and  correspondence  for  the 
entire  Convention. 

Third  in  line  is  David  Fowler,  the 
Alumni  Magazine’s  new  "Campus 
Commentator”  and  former  Review 
editor,  in  charge  of  publicity.  Rich- 
ard Weekes,  swimming  letterman  and 
freshman  counselor  at  Men’s  Building, 
manages  the  extensive  job  of  the 
State  Delegations  chairman. 

Last,  John  Craig,  son  of  Prof.  Clar- 
ence T.  Craig,  formerly  of  Oberlin  and 
now  at  Yale  Divinity,  heads  the  sym- 
posium committee,  which  has  arranged 
the  series  of  six  pre-convention  sym- 
posia on  1948  political  issues.  John 
last  year  was  a winner  in  the  Class  of 
1915  public  speaking  contests. 

Although  not  shown  in  the  picture, 
Rosalind  Sawyer  and  Eric  Tachau 
share  the  vice-chairmanship;  and  Jack 
Arbour,  Review  business  manager,  is 
treasurer.  These  and  a host  of  other 
students  comprising  the  state  delega- 
tions and  interest  groups  are  hard  at 
work  to  make  the  approaching  Con- 
vention the  most  successful  ever. 
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Versatile  Clark  B.  Firestone,  '91,  Scores 
Success  in  Three  Literary  Fields 


A VERSATILE  LITERARY  ca- 
^ *■  reer  punctuated  with  unusual 
success  in  a variety  of  phases  from  news 
reporting  to  poetry  writing  has  broui’ht 
to  Clark  B.  Firestone  honor  and  distinc- 
tion as  a journalist,  author,  and  poet. 

Not  content  merely  with  fulfilling 
his  duties  as  associate  editor  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Tnnes-Star.  Mr.  Firestone  has 
pursued  vigorously  his  ambitious  hob- 
by of  tramping  country  and  mountain 
trails  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky  and  riding 
the  rivers  of  the  Midwest.  In  his  va- 
cation last  year,  he  completed  the 
round-up  of  all  navigable  rivers  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  about  12,000  miles 
of  steamboating  in  all. 

Three  delightful  travel  books  are  the 
result  of  these  journeys.  Sycamore 
Shores  describes  "leisurely  rides  on  the 
Ohio  and  its  tributaries;  Bubbling 
Waters  contains  stories  of  old  time 
sorings  and  health  resorts;  and  Flowing 
South  follows  the  Mississippi  from  St. 
Paul  to  New  Orleans,  and  from  the  Al- 
leghenies to  the  Rockies. 

Traveling  to  one  of  the  sources  of 
the  Missouri  River,  Mr.  Firestone  vis- 
ited Glacier  National  Park  and  became 
acquainted  with  the  Blackfoot  Indians 
located  there.  His  interest  and  good 
will  inspired  their  friendship  and  they 
"adopted”  him  into  their  tribe. 

Mr.  Firestone’s  books  have  been 
called  by  critics  "a  definite  service  to 
this  generation  and  the  future.”  Flow- 
ing South,  an  eminent  commentator 
declares,  "is  a book  Mark  Twain  would 
have  loved.  It  is  a book  all  good  Ameri- 
cans will  cherish.”  His  Coasts  of  Illu- 
sion, a masterly  study  of  legendary  trav- 
el tales  and  ancient  marvels,  is  con- 
sidered outstanding  in  its  field. 

Beginning  his  journalistic  career  in 
Oberlin  as  editor  of  the  Review.  Mr. 
Firestone  went  on  after  graduation  to 
the  staff  of  the  old  Mail  and  Express 
of  New  York  City,  later  known  as  the 
Evening  Mail,  a leading  Republican 
newspaper.  Here  he  stayed  20  years 
working  his  way  up  to  an  envied  po- 
sition as  star  reporter  and  then  chief 
editorial  writer.  The  editors  signified 
their  high  judgment  of  his  keen  per- 
ception and  critical  judgment  by  send- 
ing him  overseas  as  European  corre- 
spondent for  a year  in  1902. 

Dtiring  the  year  191  1-12  he  coupled 
his  chief  editorial  writer’s  position  with 
one  as  editorial  writer  for  the  New 
York  World  under  Jo.seph  Pulitzer,  bur 
this  was  interruiited  by  a call  to  his 
home  in  Lisbon,  Ohio.  There  his  ser- 
vices were  neetled  in  the  family  bank, 
so  with  his  customary  dispatch  ;ind  de- 
termintuion,  he  substituted  btitiking  for 


journalism  and  assumed  charge  of  the 
Firestone  bank.  There  he  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Ohio  State  Banking  Depart- 
ment and  served  as  president  of  the 
Lisbon  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Al- 
ways a fervent  worker  for  good  roads, 
he  acted  as  consul  of  the  Lincoln  High- 
way Association  for  his  county. 

Research  for  the  government  as  War 
Department  historian  in  1912-20  re- 
sulted in  that  department’s  publishing 
"Ordnance  Districts,  1918-19”  for 
which  he  collected  and  wrote  the  ma- 
terial. 

Before  joining  the  staff  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati paper  as  associate  editor,  he 
spent  three  years  as  special  writer  with 
his  original  paper,  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Mail.  Since  1924  he  has  been  busy 
in  his  executive  position  increasing  the 
influence  of  the  Times-Star  through- 
out Ohio. 

Oberlin  conferred  upon  him  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  master  of  arts  in  1911- 
In  1931  he  served  as  honorary  mar- 
shal for  Commencement  activities. 
Since  that  year,  also,  he  has  been  presi- 
dent of  his  class  and  a faithful  and  en- 
thusiastic attendant  at  all  reunions  of 
the  class.  Following  the  College’s  cele- 
bration of  its  centennial  in  1933,  he 
published  a four-page  pamphlet  re- 
viewing ’”91  at  the  Oberlin  Centen- 
nial.” 

In  addition  to  the  writing  already 
mentioned,  Mr.  Firestone  is  also  a poet 
of  note.  His  volume,  The  Winding 
Road  displays  his  technique  in  writing 
verse  with  charming  artistry. 

The  columns  of  the  Times-Star  often 
carry  poems  by  aspiring  young  writers, 
whom  Mr.  Firestone  encourages  and 
advises  generously.  The  libretto  to  an 
operetta,  "Enter  Pauline,”  which  was 
first  produced  in  Cincinnati  in  1929,  is 
another  of  his  varied  literary  achieve- 
ments. 

Recently  he  finished  his  term  as  pres- 
ident of  the  famous  Cincinnati  Literary 
Club,  which  was  organized  nearly  100 
years  ago,  and  which  has  included  two 
U.  S.  presidents,  two  Supreme  Court 
chief  justices,  and  ten  governors  among 
its  members.  He  is  also  a member  of 
the  Ohio  Historical  and  Pliilosophical 
Society  and  the  Classical  Round  Table. 

Just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  II  he  was  invited  to  go,  with  15 
other  noted  II.  S.  business  leaders  to 
japan  to  survey  economic  and  com- 
mercial conditions  in  that  country.  His 
'lourney  to  Japan”  is  a commentary  on 
tlitit  visit. 

Beatrice  Sttirges  of  Atlanta,  Ca.,  who 
Wits  tdso  on  the  stall  ol  the  old  iWail  and 
F.xprc.n  became  his  wife  in  New  York’s 


Clark  B.  Firestone,  ’91 
. . . well  known  throughout  Ohio 
as  associate  editor  of  the  Cincin- 
ati  Times-Star,  he  has  given  pleas- 
ure to  thousands  through  his 
stories  of  his  travels  on  Midwest 
rivers  and  trails 

historic  St.  Paul's  chapel  in  1906.  Their 
children  are  Laurence  S.,  ’29,  living 
now  in  Cincinnati;  Robert  B.,  on  the 
Times-Star  staff,  also  in  Cincinnati; 
Richard  F.,  attorney  recently  elected 
city  solicitor  of  Delaware,  Ohio;  and 
Lorraine  (Mrs.  Kenneth  A.  Jensen)  of 
Rockford,  111. 

— Alice  Jones  Emery,  ’91 

Note  — Mrs.  Emery,  a classmate  ol 
Mr.  Firestone,  has  known  him  well 
since  their  college  days.  She  has  as- 
sisted with  the  administrative  duties  of 
the  class  by  representing  it  at  the  au- 
tumn meetings  of  the  Class  Presidents 
Council  for  the  three  years  since  the 
Council  was  organized. 

Alumni  Fund  Outlook  Bright; 
Total  in  March  Tops  Last  Year 

Better  housing  for  women  is  well  on 
its  way  to  becoming  a reality  if  the 
current  record  of  contributions  to  the 
1948  Alumni  Fund  keeps  on  mounting 
at  its  present  encouraging  rate.  Fund 
Chairman  Norman  Shaw,  ’26,  an- 
nounced late  this  month. 

With  the  current  Alumni  Lund  drive 
going  into  its  third  month,  both  the 
total  amount  and  the  number  of  con- 
tributors thus  far  is  significantly  over 
the  mark  set  by  the  1947  Lund  at  this 
time  last  year. 
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Alumni  Brave  Drifts  to  Greet 
Dr.  Nichols  at  Hartford  Dinner 

Braving  a heavy  snowstorm  which 
threatened  to  undermine  attendance  at 
the  Hartford  Club  meeting  scheduled 
for  the  evening  of  Mar.  11,  21  mem- 
bers came  through  the  drifts  from 
Hartford  and  surrounding  towns  to 
hear  Oberlin’s  Director  of  Athletics 
Dr.  J.  Herbert  Nichols  speak  at  the 
YMCA.  The  gathering  was  a dinner 
at  which  Dr.  Nichols  was  guest  of 
honor.  Thomas  E.  Harris,  alumni  sec- 
retary, who  was  in  the  East  interview- 
ing prospective  students,  also  attended 
the  meeting. 

President  William  H.  Short,  x’19, 
presided.  A set  of  by-laws  prepared 
and  presented  at  the  meeting  by  Vice- 
President  Harold  N.  Williams,  ’21,  was 
adopted. 

Recounting  changes  and  retirements 
in  the  faculty,  and  citing  student  opin- 
ion on  varied  phases  of  College  activity. 
Dr.  Nichols'  informative  and  entertain- 
ing talk  made  those  present  feel  well 
repaid  for  their  journey  through  the 
snow.  Dr.  Nichols  brought  news  of 
the  new  Eield  House  which  is  now 
nearly  completed,  and  of  the  football 
team’s  proposed  flight  to  Colorado 
Springs  where  they  have  a game  sched- 
uled for  next  fall. 

Mrs.  Huffman  Entertains  Group 
Of  Columbus  Alumnae  Jan.  26 

Columbus  Women  met  for  a din- 
ner and  business  meeting  on  Jan.  26 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Huff- 
man (Mary  Southard,  ’28)  on  N. 
Roosevelt  Ave.  in  Columbus. 

Mrs.  Lewis  B.  Allen  ( Margaret  Jos- 
lin,  ’42),  president  of  the  group,  pre- 
sided over  the  business  session  follow- 
ing dinner.  Other  officers  assisting 
Mrs.  Allen  are  Vice-President  Mrs. 
George  P.  Parkinson  ( Ruth  Beebower, 
x'35),  and  Secretary  Mrs.  D.  Ransom 
Whitney  (Marian  Whitney,  ’38). 

Late  in  March  the  combined  group 
including  both  men  and  women  will 
hear  Prof.  John  W.  Kurtz  of  Oberlin's 
German  department  as  guest  speaker 
at  the  joint  meeting. 

Canton  Club  Names  Sessions 
President;  Plans  April  Dinner 

John  A.  Sessions,  '18,  took  the  helm 
of  the  Canton,  Ohio,  ( Stark  County ; 
Club,  following  an  election  of  new 
officers  at  the  Feb.  5 meeting. 

Assisting  in  the  administration  of 
club  activities  will  be:  vice-president, 
Mrs,  James  B.  Hardie  (Louise  Coates, 


’29);  secretary,  Mrs.  Archie  L.  Rader 
(Dolores  Gintert,  ’31);  and  treasurer, 
Maynard  W.  Everson,  ’41. 

Mrs.  Robert  R.  Hartman  ( Freda 
Shinkle,  ’17),  the  retiring  president, 
conducted  the  meeting,  which  took 
place  at  the  home  of  R.  Janet  Walten- 
baugh,  ’30, 

Plans  are  well  under  way  for  the 
meeting  on  Apr.  15  when  President 
and  Mrs,  William  E.  Stevenson  are  to 
be  guests  of  the  Canton  Club  at  a din- 
ner meeting. 

Iris  Haverstack,  ’07,  who  recently 
was  feted  as  the  winner  of  the  national 
contest  "What  is  Your  Favorite  Radio 
Program  and  Why?’’,  described  her 
trip  to  Washington  to  receive  her  ra- 
dio-phonograph grand  prize  and  also 
her  appearance  on  the  nation-wide 
broadcast  of  the  program  which  she 
chose  as  her  favorite:  "CBS  Is  There.’’ 

Mrs.  Rader  recounted  the  actions  of 
the  Class  Presidents’  Council  at  its  an- 
nual meeting  in  Oberlin  last  October. 

Rare  Gem  Collection  Illustrates 
Gemologist's  Talk  in  Youngstown 

Exhibiting  his  collection  of  rare 
gems  to  illustrate  his  talk  on  the  his- 
tory and  legends  surrounding  precious 
jewels,  Charles  E.  Carolyne,  certified 
gemologist,  spoke  to  the  Youngstown 
Women’s  Club  members  at  their  Jan. 
28  meeting  held  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Fred  W.  Rowits  (Anna  May  Reinel, 
x’25).  Mr.  Carolyne  answered  ques- 
tions from  the  members  present  at  the 
close  of  his  talk. 

At  this  meeting  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Tear 
(Marie  Soller,  ’13)  handed  the  presi- 
dential gavel  over  to  the  president- 
elect, Mrs.  Donald  W.  Lloyd,  Jr., 
(Dorothy  Evans,  k’24),  who  will  lead 
the  group  for  the  next  year.  Mrs.  Dan 
E.  Pyle  ( Helen  Beach,  k'2.3  ) installed 
Mrs.  Lloyd  in  her  new  office  in  an 
impressive  candlelight  service. 

The  members  present  heard  plans 
outlined  for  the  dinner  on  Feb.  25  to 
be  given  in  honor  of  President  and 
Mrs.  William  E.  Stevenson.  Mrs.  Tear 
gave  a brief  survey  of  campus  news, 
announcing  the  appointment  of  Miss 
Mary  Dolliver  as  dean  of  women. 

Appointed  to  assist  the  new  officers 
announced  last  month  were  the  fol- 
lowing committee  chairmen: 

Mrs.  James  Smail  (Gertrude  Parkin, 
kl4),  social;  Mrs.  F.  Gibson  Head 
( Margaret  Ryall,  k’27),  and  Mrs.  Leon 
Bailey,  program;  Mrs.  William  C.  Mc- 
Bain  (Naomi  Shields,  x'lO),  tele- 
phone; Mrs.  Tear,  Oberlin  news;  and 
Mr.s.  Edward  S,  Walton,  Jr.  (Martha 
Bailey,  ’23;,  publicity. 


Ann  Arbor  Starts  Ball  Rolling 
With  Opening  "Reunion"  Dinner 

Under  the  voluntary  direction  of 
Mrs.  Henry  B.  Davis,  Jr.  ( Peg  Belk- 
nap, ’43 ;,  plans  were  laid  and  an  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  Oberlin  "reunion’’  din- 
ner held  on  Feb.  17  at  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church.  Invitations  were 
issued  to  130  alumni  in  the  Ann  Arbor 
area,  and  approximately  80  took  advan- 
tage of  their  first  opportunity  to  meet 
other  Oberlinians  in  the  same  locale. 

Mrs.  Stefan  Fajans  (Ruth  Stine,  ’44) 
presided  over  the  gathering  at  which 
Muriel  Specht,  ’44,  assistant  dean  of 
women  at  Oberlin,  was  guest  of  honor 
and  speaker.  Miss  Specht’s  talk  dealt 
primarily  with  recent  Oberlin  events 
and  postwar  changes  on  the  campus. 

As  illustration  for  her  talk  colored 
movies  of  the  campus  were  shown.  Se- 
lections performed  by  James  Mearns, 
’32,  pianist;  and  by  Mrs.  Leonard  E. 
Geiser  ( Frances  Erickson,  ’45 ) , singer, 
constituted  the  musical  portion  of  the 
program,  which  was  arranged  by  Mrs. 
Murray  J.  Franklin  ( Jane  Modlin,  ’42 ) . 
Mrs.  Franklin  herself  led  the  singing 
of  Oberlin  songs  following  the  dinner. 
Song  sheets  were  provided  through  the 
courtesy  of  Virginia  Mast,  x’45. 

Later  this  spring  the  Ann  Arbor 
alumni  hope  to  hold  a second  meeting, 
this  time  to  organize  officially  into  a 
formal  Oberlin  club.  Plans  for  the  next 
get-together  will  be  announced  later. 

Oak  Park  Group  Sees  Movies, 
Plans  March  Scholarship  Dinner 

Colored  movies  of  Mexico  were 
shown  to  the  Oak  Park  Women’s  Club 
at  their  second  meeting  of  the  year  by 
Mrs.  Harold  Herman  of  Oak  Park. 
Meeting  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Frederick 
B.  Peake  (Mary  Tower,  ’14)  on  Jan. 
22,  the  group  also  made  plans  for  their 
annual  scholarship  dinner  to  which 
husbands  are  always  invited,  scheduled 
for  Mar.  11.  Melville  T.  Kennedy,  ’38, 
director  of  the  Oberlin -Shansi  Memo- 
rial Association,  will  be  the  featured 
speaker  of  the  evening  and  will  show 
movies  of  China. 

Alumni  Bring  Mixed  Glee  Clubs 
To  Cleveland  for  Spring  Concert 

An  evening  of  music  by  the  com- 
bined men's  and  women’s  Glee  Clubs 
from  Oberlin,  under  the  direction  of 
John  E.  Wirkler,  '0.3,  brought  members 
of  the  entire  Cleveland  Oberlin  Club 
together  in  the  auditorium  of  Shaker 
Heights  High  School  on  Mar.  12.  Re- 
freshments and  a social  hour  followed 
the  concert,  which  was  attended  by 
Oberlinians  and  interested  friends. 
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Buffalo  Puts  On  Card  Party 
To  Benefit  Scholarship  Fund 

A card  party  featuring  a fashion 
show  took  place  Mar.  9 in  the  Parish 
Hall  of  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd, as  the  Buffalo  Oberlin  Club  took 
steps  to  increase  their  scholarship  fund. 
As  a further  note  of  progress,  President 
Robert  B.  Wells,  ’41,  appointed  a com- 
mittee consisting  of  Burton  B.  Bean, 
x'OS,  chairman;  and  Mrs.  Edward  L. 
McCandless  (Phyllis  Keeney,  ’31), 
and  George  H.  Auffinger,  '19  to  ad- 
minister the  fund. 

The  following  committee  chairmen 
under  general  chairman  Margaret 
Smith,  ’42,  contributed  their  services 
toward  organizing  and  executing  the 
plans  for  the  benefit  meeting; 

Mrs.  John  Landis  (K.  Eloise  Thurs- 
ton, ’22 ) , tickets;  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Wells, 
fashion  show;  Mrs.  Donald  W.  Flierl 
( Eleanor  Rose,  ’41 ) , refreshments; 
Helen  Fanning,  ’35,  publicity;  Mrs. 
Henry  A.  Fruauff  ( Marion  Voss, 
x’23),  prizes;  Nancy  Ryther,  ’44, 
decorations;  Lola  Bork,  ’44,  music; 
Mrs.  McCandless,  cards  and  tables. 
John  L.  Landis,  ’20,  Robert  J.  Miller, 
’45,  m’47,  and  Donald  W.  Flierl,  ’40, 
were  in  charge  of  hall  arrangements. 

President  and  Wife  Pay  Visit 
To  Youngstown  Women's  Club 

At  an  informal  reception  in  the 
Manchester  Room  of  the  YMCA,  ap- 
proximately 65  Oberlinians  gathered  to 
welcome  President  and  Mrs.  William 
E.  Stevenson  on  Feb.  25.  The  recep- 
tion preceded  the  annual  dinner,  which 
came  at  6:30  p.  m.,  in  the  YMCA 
auditorium. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  new 
president,  Mrs.  Harold  W.  Lloyd 
(Dorothy  Evans,  ’24),  the  Youngs- 
town Oberlin  Women’s  Club  arranged 
the  affair.  Mrs.  James  A.  Smail  ( Ger- 
trude Parkin,  k’l4),  social  chairman, 
and  Mrs.  Dan  E.  Pyle  ( Helen  Beach, 
k’23),  arrangements  chairman,  took 
charge  of  arrangements  for  the  occa- 
sion. 

After  greeting  members  and  friends. 
President  Stevenson,  who  had  spoken 
at  a Rotary  Club  luncheon  meeting 
the  previous  day,  told  of  the  progress 
made  by  the  College  on  new  build- 
ings. He  outlineti  plans  formulated 
thus  far  by  the  students  for  their  tradi- 
tional M(x;k  Convention,  to  be  held 
in  May.  He  was  introduced  by  Mrs. 
Prank  W.  Tear  (Marie  Soller,  ’13), 
past  president  of  the  group. 

Speaking  after  the  dinner  in  the 
auditorium,  Mrs.  Stevenson  cited  how 
impressed  she  had  been  with  tlie  loy- 
alty of  Oberlin  alumni  wherever  they 
had  met  them  in  their  travels.  She 
expressed  the  anrici|iation  of  both  the 


President  and  herself  for  the  future 
progress  of  Oberlin. 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Walton  (Martha 
Bailey,  ’23),  soprano,  and  Herbert 
Pridham.  tenor,  offered  an  informal 
program  of  solos  and  duets  throughout 
the  dinner  hour.  Special  decorations 
added  festive  appearance  to  the  sur- 
roundings, with  tables  arranged  in  the 
shape  of  an  "O”  and  trimmed  with 
crimson  and  gold.  Floral  plateaux  of 
crimson  tulips  and  acacia  and  letters 
spelling  "Oberlin”  ornamented  the 
tables. 

Other  guests  from  the  College  at  the 
reception  and  dinner  were  Vice-Presi- 
dent Harold  S.  Wood,  ’23,  and  Thomas 

E.  Harris,  ’33,  alumni  secretary. 

Grand  Rapids  Elects  Rolf  Haight 
To  Lead  Group  for  Next  Year 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Club  held  its 
annual  business  meeting  at  the  home 
of  its  president,  Dorothy  S.  Blake,  ’ll, 
Sunday  evening,  Feb.  8.  Fifteen  mem- 
bers gathered  for  a social  hour  over 
dessert  and  coffee,  after  which  the 
president  gave  a report  of  the  Class 
Presidents’  Council  meeting  last  fall  in 
Oberlin. 

Officers  for  next  year,  elected  at  this 
meeting,  will  be:  President,  Rolf  V. 
Haight,  x’18;  and  Secretary -Treasurer, 

F.  Kennedy  Slack,  x’40. 

Colored  Films  Taken  in  Sweden 
Delight  Detroit  Club  Members 

In  spite  of  a freezing  rain  that  had 
been  falling  for  12  hours,  making 
travel  hazardous,  and  close  to  impossi- 
ble in  many  instances,  about  60  alumni 
and  friends  arrived  for  dinner  Friday, 
Feb.  13,  at  the  Woodward  Ave.  Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Guests  were  served  at  tables  marked 
with  tapers  and  streamers  of  crimson 
and  gold.  The  speakers’  table  was  cen- 
tered with  an  arrangement  of  spring 
flowers  in  shades  of  crimson  and  gold. 

Following  dinner,  Lawrence  E.  Good, 


’38,  president  of  the  club,  introduced 
Earl  A.  Brink  of  the  Mumal  Benefit 
Health  and  Accident  Association.  Mr. 
Brink  showed  two  reels  of  beautiful 
colored  films  which  he  took  this  past 
summer  in  Stockholm  and  the  Swedish 
castle  country.  Mr.  Brink  was  invited 
by  the  Swedish  government  to  spend 
a month  as  its  guest  for  the  purpose  of 
making  these  films. 

Containing  beautiful  scenes  of  both 
Old  and  New  Town,  Stockholm,  the 
film  showed  magnificent  panoramas  of 
the  city  taken  from  Skansen,  the  Kater- 
ina Tower,  and  Old  City  Hall.  Scenes 
of  modern  housing  projects,  beach 
scenes,  the  Royal  Palace  and  govern- 
ment buildings,  unusual  Swedish  res- 
taurants and  market  places  were  in- 
cluded in  the  Stockholm  reel. 

A second  reel  filmed  in  the  castle 
country  showed  breath-taking  color 
shots  on  the  Gota  Canal  and  the  places 
of  Drottlinholm  and  Gripsholm.  Mr. 
Brink  also  showed  the  Skane  area 
where  16  of  the  loveliest  old  buildings 
of  the  castle  country  are  located,  as  well 
as  scenes  in  Malmo  and  Lund.  These 
included  magnificant  garden  and  mar- 
ket scenes.  A running  commentary  of 
Mr.  Brink  accompanied  the  showing. 
Following  the  films  he  answered  ques- 
tions from  the  audience  concerning 
modern  Swedish  life. 

Arrangements  for  the  meeting  were 
made  through  the  courtesy  of  Paul  'W. 
W.  Green,  '41,  who  is  organisr  and 
choir  director  at  the  Woodward  Ave. 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Young  Cleveland  Alumnae  Hear 
Review  of  Recent  Cookbooks 

A book  review  on  "Highlights  of 
the  New  Cookbooks”  by  Mrs.  Raymond 
Powers  of  the  Cleveland  College  Club 
provided  the  program  for  the  Mar.  6 
meeting  of  the  Younger  Cleveland 
Alumnae  group,  recently  revived  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mrs.  George  W. 

{Continued  on  page  25) 
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DETROIT,  April  11 — Tea,  home  of  Mrs.  J.  Paul  Leonard  (Dorothy  Salis- 
bury, ’24),  18225  Oak  Dr. 

CANTON,  April  15  — Dinner  in  honor  of  President  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Stev- 
enson, 6 p.  m.  Consult  James  A.  Sessions,  ’18;  1615  Haivard  Ave.,  N.W.,  .3. 

YOUNGER  CLEVELAND  WOMEN,  April  17  — Luncheon  meeting.  For 
further  details,  consult  Mrs.  George  W.  Hoagland  (Jeanette  Gunn,  41 ). 

CHICAGO,  April  19 — Dining  room,  Chicago  Bar  Association,  12th  floor,  29 
S.  LaSalle  St.  Professors  Jelliffc,  Ben  Lewis,  and  Steiner  in  panel  discussion, 
"Oberlin  Looks  ai  Higher  Education";  6 p.  m.,  informal  dress.  S3. 50  per 
plate.  Philip  M.  Gott,  ’15,  president. 

Diri  ROIT,  May  21  — Dinner  meeting,  Grosse  Point  Memorial  Church.  Prof. 
JTederick  IL  Artz,  ’15,  of  the  history  department,  guest  speaker.  For  fur- 
ther details,  consult  Lawrence  E.  Good,  ’38,  president. 

COMBINED  CHICAGO,  OAK  PARK,  AND  NORTH  SHORE  WOMEN, 
May  22  — Luncheon  meetings,  with  Mrs.  William  E.  Stevensoti  speaking 
on  her  Red  Cross  experiences.  Time  and  place  to  be  announced. 
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Oberlin  Votes  to  Join  Ranks  of 
National  Student  Association; 
Becomes  Ohio  Commission  Base 

By  a voce  of  947  to  47,  Oberlin  stu- 
dents approved  ratification  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  National  Students  As- 
sociation in  a referendum  conducted 
by  the  Student  Council  Elections  Com- 
mittee recently.  Oberlin's  2,200  stu- 
dents now  officially  joined  the  800,000 
American  students  already  in  the  or- 
^^anization.  The  Student  Council  pro- 
vision that  the  constitution  would  be 
ratified  by  a majority  of  the  votes  cast 
makes  the  947  positive  votes  a valid 
decision. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Educational 
Opportunities  Commission  of  the  Ohio 
Regional  NSA  will  be  established  in 
Oberlin.  The  local  chapter  will  con- 
duct a survey  of  scholastic  standards, 
curricular  reform,  students’  rights, 
housing,  health  and  social  facilities,  and 
self-government  on  the  various  Ohio 
college  and  university  campuses  and 
will  report  its  work  in  the  field  at  the 
next  Ohio  Regional  NSA  Conference 
at  Columbus  in  April. 

Two  other  commissions  of  the  Ohio 


NSA  are  the  Student  Government  and 
International  Student  Activities  Com- 
missions. 

Before  the  student  referendum,  the 
Revlsiv  had  presented  the  NSA  con- 
stitution and,  in  a convincing  editorial 
on  the  subject,  urged  its  ratification 
here.  "The  Oberlin  tradition  of  leader- 
ship in  independent  political  thought, 
a tradition  which  was  baptized  in  the 
fires  of  abolitionism  and  developed  in 
the  fight  for  women's  suffrage,  be- 
longs in  the  forefront  of  the  students’ 
battle  for  human  liberties.” 

Senator  Smith  of  New  Jersey 
To  Keynote  Mock  Convention 

U.  S.  Senator  H.  Alexander  Smith 
(R.,  N.  J.),  will  open  the  first  session 
of  the  1943  Republican  Mock  Conven- 
tion as  keynote  speaker.  Convention 
officials  announced  recently.  At  the 
Convention,  to  be  held  May  7 and  8, 
he  will  join  Senator  Irving  Ives  { R., 
N.  Y.),  who  will  serve  as  permanent 
chairman. 

When  Senator  Ives  raps  the  gavel 
to  open  the  first  session  of  the  22nd 
Mock  Convention  in  May,  he  will  con- 
vene the  oldest  mock  political  conven- 


tion in  the  country.  I lie  Oberlin  Con- 
vention, only  twice  a non-Republican 
one,  dates  from  the  year  I860  when  it 
nominated  the  first  successftil  Republi- 
can presidential  aspirant,  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Senator  Smith,  who  is  at  present 
serving  his  first  full  term  in  the  Sen- 
ate, was  first  elected  to  that  body  in 
1944  to  fill  an  unexpected  term.  He  is 
a member  of  two  important  Senate 
committees,  those  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

After  serving  on  Herbert  Hoover’s 
Food  Relief  Committee  during  World 
War  I,  Senator  Smith  became  the  exec- 
utive secretary  of  Princeton  University, 
holding  that  position  from  1920  to 
1927.  He  entered  politics  as  the  treas- 
urer of  the  New  Jersey  State  Republi- 
can Committee,  occupying  that  post 
from  1934  to  1941.  'While  serving  as 
chairman  of  that  committee  in  the  fol- 
lowing two  years,  he  was  elected  to  the 
Republican  National  Committee  and 
served  on  it  from  1942  to  1944.  Sena- 
tor Smith  holds  a number  of  univer- 
sity degrees,  including  one  from  the 
University  of  Brussels,  Belgium. 

Nebraska  Clergyman  Keynotes 
Two-Day  Religious  Conference 

Dr.  Gerald  Kennedy,  minister  of  the 
St.  Paul  Methodist  Church  of  Lincoln, 


Committee 
Announces  1948 
Reps 

. . . Don  Farley  and 
Harry  Howes,  left  and 
right,  respectively.  Pic- 
tured at  the  tea  held  the 
afternoon  of  Feb.  11 
ivhen  their  appoint- 
ments were  announced 
in  a special  noon  assem- 
bly, they  converse  with 
Sophie  McClure,  chair- 
man of  the  committee 
which  selected  them 
from  seven  highly- 
qualified  applicants. 
Next  simmer  will  see 
them  China-bound  for 
Oberlin’s  Middle  School 
in  Ming  Hsien,  where 
they  ivill  hold  teaching 
fellowships  for  three 
years 
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Sviiiposia  Spollight  Opposing  .Sides  of  Current  Issnes; 
Prepare  Stndent  llelegates  for  Lively  Convention  Sessions 


Continuing’  its  work  of  briny’ing  be- 
fore tlve  Oberlin  student  body  out- 
standing; speakers  on  issues  of  the  1948 
political  campaign,  the  Symposia  com- 
mittee of  the  Mock  Convention  pre- 
sented Leon  Henderson,  first  OPA  ad- 
ministrator and  present  chief  econo- 
mist of  the  Research  Institute  of  Ameri- 
ca, who  discussed  "Inflation,”  at  a Mar. 
1 6 symposium.  Dean  Acheson,  former 
assistant  Secretary  of  State,  will  ana- 
lyze trends  in  U.S.  foreign  policy  at  the 
fifth  symposium  on  Apr.  9. 

For  the  third  symposum, ' "Labor- 
Management  Relations,"  held  Mar.  5, 
Kermit  Eby,  director  of  Education  and 
Research  for  the  CIO  and  member  of 
its  Political  Action  Committee,  out- 
lined labor’s  program  for  the  future; 
Gerard  Reilly,  former  NLRB  member 
and  special  counsel  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Welfare,  March-July 
1947,  described  an  alternative  program 
for  securing  smoother  labor-manage- 
ment relations.  In  the  evening  both 
men  united  in  a discussion  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law. 

Considering  "Inflation,”  Leon  Hen- 
derson and  Emerson  Schmidt,  econo- 
mist for  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, analyzed  the  causes  for  high 
prices  and  made  suggestions  as  to  how 


prices  might  be  brought  down. 

In  his  analysis  of  the  implications 
of  aid  to  Europe,  with  especial  empha- 
sis on  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  for 
the  symposium  on  "Foreign  Policy,” 
Dean  Acheson  will  be  accompanied  by 
H.  Gordon  Skillings,  former  assistant 
to  expert  on  Russia  Sir  Bernard  Pares, 
and  now  professor  of  Government  at 
Dartmouth  and  authority  on  the  east- 
ern European  countries. 

For  the  final  symposium,  "Free  En- 
terprise vs.  Government  Responsi- 
bility, Apr.  22,  Paul  G.  Hoffman, 
President  of  the  Studebaker  Corp.  and 
director  and  vice-president  of  the  Au- 
tomobile Manufacturer’s  Association; 
and  Maynard  Krueger,  National  Chair- 
man of  the  Socialist  Party  in  the  U.S. 
and  Socialist  candidate  for  Vice- 
President  in  1940,  will  evaluate  the 
relative  merits  of  socialism  and  free 
enterprise.  Mr.  Hoffman  will  explain 
why  and  how  the  government  can  and 
should  aid  free  enterprise  while  Mr. 
Krueger  will  give  the  case  for  social- 
ism and  progressive  steps  by  which 
the  government  may  reach  it. 

The  first  two  symposia,  "Minority 
Rights  and  the  Federal  Government,” 
Feb.  13,  and  "Public  Opinion,"  Feb.  20, 
were  described  in  the  February  issue. 


Nebr.,  was  the  leader  of  the  annual 
Religious  Conference,  held  this  year  on 
Feb.  23  and  24.  The  general  theme 
of  the  two-day  session  was  "Faith  at 
Work." 

On  the  first  day  Dr.  Kennedy  spoke 
in  Chapel  on  "Finding  the  Truth.”  Af- 
ternoon and  evening  talks,  followed 
by  discussion  periods,  rook  up  the 
ideas;  "The  Contemporary  Crisis”  and 
"Who  Needs  to  be  Saved.^” 

On  the  second  day  Dr.  Kennedy 
spoke  at  noon  on  "What  is  Religion 
For?”  The  afternoon  session  com- 
posed of  a talk  and  discussion  was 
based  on  "God  and  Realism.” 

A worship  service  in  First  Church 
at  9.’ .30  p.  m.  concluded  the  conference. 
The  Cappella  Choir,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Prof.  Arthur  W.  Poister  of  the 
Conservatory,  assisted  at  that  service. 

The  co-chairmen  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  conference  were  Mrs. 
Virginia  Davis  Hodge  of  East  Willis- 
ton,  N.  Y.,  and  George  Howe  of  West 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Student  Council  Selects  Four 
To  Assume  Leading  Positions 
Men's  Board 

James  Werntz,  Jr.,  of  Wilmington, 
Dela.,  and  Ralph  James,  Jr.,  of  Chicago, 
were  elected  last  month  to  the  Men’s 
Board  by  the  Student  Council  to  fill 
positions  resulting  when  James  Dittes 
of  Lakewood,  Ohio,  resigned  to  become 
editor  of  the  Review,  and  when  J.  Hil- 
lis  Miller  graduated  in  February. 

Student  Council 

John  Barnett,  Review  managing  edi- 
tor from  Lakewood,  Ohio,  was  elected 
to  James  Dittes’  place  on  the  Student 
Council. 

Honor  Court 

Robert  Avery,  Duluth,  Minn.,  editor 
of  the  1948  Hi-O-Hi,  was  approved 
by  the  Student  Council  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy on  the  Honor  Court  created  by 
Hillis  Miller’s  graduation. 

Howes,  Farley  Named  1948  Reps 
To  Oberlin-in-China  School; 

Dean  Graham  Heads  Trustees 

At  the  annual  Oberlin-in-China  As- 
.scmbly  on  Feb.  I 1,  the  1948  Represen- 
tatives to  the  Ming  Hsien  schools  in 
China  were  announced:  Donald  Farley 
of  Canton,  Ohio,  and  Harry  Howes  of 
Hinsdale,  III. 

According  to  the  Oberlin-in-China 
supplement  to  the  Review.  Feb.  13,  the 
two  men  will  sail  for  China  about  the 
middle  of  the  summer. 

The  Oberlin-Shansi  Memorial  As- 
sociation, now  in  its  41st  year,  has 
elected  Dean  Thomas  W.  Graham  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Theology  to  be 
new  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees. 


He  is  the  third  man  to  hold  that  posi- 
tion, following  President  Henry  C. 
King  and  Dr.  W.  Frederick  Bohn. 

Recently  the  Student  China  Com- 
mittee had  a packing  bee  which  re- 
sulted in  thirty  packages  of  books  to 
mail  to  Ming  Hsien.  The  books  were 
English  grammars  and  works  of  Eng- 
lish literature  which  had  been  collec- 
ted by  the  student-faculty  UNESCO 
committee  to  meet  an  expressed  need 
of  the  Oberlin-in-China  schools.  More 
than  100  books  were  sent  and  more 
will  follow  as  soon  as  packing  can  be 
done. 

Oberlin  Exchanges  Two  Students 
With  Virginia's  Hampton 
Institute 

Oberlin  College  and  Hampton  In- 
stitute in  Virginia  have  exchange  stu- 
dents on  each  other’s  campuses  for  the 
current  semester.  The  purpo.se  of  the 
exchange  is  to  test  and  experiment  with 
interracial  relationships  on  both  ctim- 
puscs. 

This  is  the  first  year  that  stich  an  ex- 
change has  been  tried  by  Oberlin,  bur 
Antioch  College  in  Ohio  and  Cirinnell 
College  in  Iowa  h.ive  exchanged  stu- 
tlents  with  Hampton  for  .several  years. 

The  Hampton  sturients  at  Oberlin 


are  Maud  L.  Moore  of  Selma,  Ala.,  and 
Lewis  C.  Duckett  of  Greenville,  S.  C. 
Maud’s  is  a major  in  social  studies 
education,  with  a minor  in  English 
literature.  Lewis’  major  is  art  educa- 
tion; his  minor  is  music. 

The  Oberlin  students  now  at  Hamp- 
ton are  Marilyn  Domer,  a junior,  of 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  and  Robert  Stuckert, 
a senior  from  Cleveland. 

The  exchange  was  arranged  in 
Hampton  by  Dr.  Edward  R.  Miller, 
head  of  the  department  of  applied  reli- 
gion, and  the  Hampton  Commission 
on  Student  Exchange.  Oberlin’s  part 
was  handled  by  the  department  of  so- 
ciology and  anthropoloy,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  college  interracial  com- 
mission, an  organization  sponsored  by 
the  YMCA,  YWCA,  and  Student 
Council. 

Men's  Annual  Glee  Club  Concert 
Stresses  American  Composers 

rile  Varsity  Men’s  Glee  (.lub  under 
the  direction  of  John  E.  Wirkicr.  03, 
gave  its  annual  home  concert  on  Feb 
I 5,  featuring  American  composers  and 
folk  .songs. 

lames  Shortr,  Jr.,  of  Warren,  Pa.,  is 
presitienr  of  the  club  and  took  one  of 
the  .solo  parts  in  the  home  concert. 


for  march  1948 
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(iirls’  illl-Stiir  Basketbnll  Classic 


I'rincetan  vs. 


Edward  Good  of  Bellevue,  Pa.,  is  the 
club’s  secretary,  and  Mahlon  Balder- 
ston,  Jr.,  of  Morrisville,  Pa.,  is  pianist. 
Harry  Taub  of  Buffalo  played  a group 
of  violin  numbers.  Charles  Hornstein, 
Meadville,  Pa.,  and  Edward  Warner  of 
Washington,  Pa.,  performed  informally 
with  the  chorus. 

The  Men’s  and  Women’s  Glee  Clubs 
are  giving  concerts  outside  of  Oberlin 
this  year,  although  they  are  not  yet 
making  extended  tours  as  in  the  days 
before  the  war. 

Politicians  Apply  'Poison  Labels' 
Says  Miller,  Propaganda  Expert 

Dr.  Clyde  Miller  of  the  faculty  of 
Columbia  Teacher’s  College  spoke  at  a 
triple-session  symposium  on  "Public 
Opinion  in  Political  Campaigns,”  held 
Feb.  20,  as  one  of  six  such  meetings 
dealing  with  controversial  issues  pre- 
liminary to  the  1948  Republican  Mock 
Convention. 

Dr.  Miller,  who  was  born  in  Ohio 
and  counts  himself  a Republican,  was 
formerly  an  editorial  writer  for  eight 
years  with  the  Ohio  State  Journal,  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  later  served  in 
the  same  capacity  with  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer.  He  was  later  named 
Secretary  of  the  Institute  for  Propa- 
ganda Analysis,  an  organization  which 
analyzes  the  propaganda  of  political 
candidates  and  parties. 

"The  most  dangerous  propaganda 
device  u.sed  today  or  any  time  is  the 
name-calling  device,”  he  asserted.  "This 
puts  a poison  label  on  a person,  policy, 
program,  race,  religion,  or  a nation 
that  the  propagandist  wants  rejected 
or  condemned,”  he  said.  Dr.  Miller 


compared  modern  techniques  of  name- 
calling with  their  historical  prece- 
dents, showing  that  in  the  early 
Christian  era  the  term  "Christian,”  like 
"heretic,”  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  like 
the  term  "communist”  today.  "In  our 
period  the  word  'communist’  is  a poi- 
son word,  any  person  or  group  so 
labeled  is  likely  to  be  automatically 
condemned,”  he  stared. 

February  Class  Gives  Library 
Funds  for  18  Record  Albums 

The  February  graduating  class  pre- 
sented to  the  college  a gift  of  $80  to  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  additional  mu- 
sic records  to  add  to  the  library’s  col- 
lection already  available  for  borrowing 
by  students. 

This  gift  made  possible  the  purchase 
of  18  additional  albums  of  standard 
classical  music,  bringing  the  total  lend- 
ing library  of  records  to  50  albums  of 
two  to  seven  records  each.  The  records, 
which  may  be  borrowed  free  of  charge 
for  a week  at  a time,  are  in  constant  de- 
mand. Among  the  most  recent  acqui- 
sitions are  works  of  Beethoven,  Sibeli- 
us, Dvorak,  Brahms,  and  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan,  all  selected  to  fill  gaps  in  the 
collection.  A student  committee  helps 
to  select  these  records,  according  to 
Dorothy  Daub,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
Open  Shelf  Room,  where  the  collection 
is  kept. 

Art  Museum  Sends  Works  to 
Exhibitions  in  Ohio,  New  York 

Three  of  the  great  paintincs  in  the 
permanent  collection  of  the  Allen  Art 
Museum  are  now  hanging  in  exhibi- 
tions in  Cincinnati  and  Dayton,  Ohio. 


Victorious  Yale 
. . , captures  the  ball  thrown  by 
Princeton’ s Mary  Jane  Webber 
and  takes  the  Tigers.  29-26.  Cen- 
ter: Carol  Vincent  leaps  in  a yell 
for  Princeton.  Upper  left:  stands 
applaud  a basket  by  Yale’s  captain 
Carol  Gordon.  Lower  left:  Char- 
lotte T rewin  directs  a raincoated 
Baldwin  chorus  in  the  orightal 
song  contest  at  half-time 

In  Cincinnati  are  Peter  Paul  Rubens’ 
painting,  "The  Daughters  of  Cecrops 
Finding  the  Infant  Ericthonius,”  and 
"Landscape”  by  Caspar  Poussin.  "Por- 
trait of  a Man,”  by  Anthony  Van  Dyck 
has  been  loaned  to  the  museum  in 
Dayton. 

The  Allen  Art  Muesum  lent  its  Char- 
din "Still  Life”  to  the  Wildenstein  Gal- 
lery in  New  York  City  during  the  win- 
ter. It  was  the  only  work  pictured  in 
the  N-sw  York  Times’  article  on  that 
exhibition. 

Recent  exhibitions  in  the  Allen  Art 
Museum  have  included  a group  of 
Dutch  and  Flemish  paintings  from  the 
collection  of  the  late  Adolf  Mayer  and 
lent  by  Herbert  Mayer  of  The  Hague, 
Holland;  "Symbolism  in  Painting”  lent 
by  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New 
York  City;  "The  Age  of  Enlighten- 
ment,” lent  by  hlPE  magazine;  and 
Photographs  of  Mexico,  lent  by  Prof. 
Paul  P.  Rogers. 

Flenderson,  McKeon  Take  Over 
Top  Positions  on  1949  Hi-O-Hi 

The  1949  Hi-O-Hi  editor  is  Donald 
A.  Henderson,  Lakewood,  Ohio.  He 
was  associate  editor  of  the  1948  year- 
book and  directed  all  copy  work. 

Business  manager  of  next  year's  book- 
will  be  William  R.  McKeon  of  Wake- 
field, Massachusetts.  Bill  was  adver- 
tising manager  for  the  1948  Hi-O-Hi. 
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Tltinking  Bad  k We  Look  Forward 


\/f  Y FIRST  interest  in  Oberlin  Col- 
-I-Y 1 le^g  dates  back  to  the  June  Com- 
mencement in  1883,  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  College  and 
Community,  referred  to  in  the  earlier 
years  as  the  Colony.  I must  acknowl- 
edge, however,  that  my  interest  was  not 
of  an  educational  character.  A large 
tent  used  for  die  anniversay  exercises, 
which  was  pitched  on  the  southeast 
section  of  Tappan  Square,  made  me 
think  of  a circus;  and  like  any  lad  just 
entering  his  teens,  my  curiosity  led  me 
to  attend  some  of  the  exercises.  My 
recollection  of  what  I saw  on  that 
memorable  occasion  ( I have  no  recol- 
lection of  anything  I may  have  heard) 
is  of  the  august  but  benign  presence  of 
the  presiding  officer,  President  James 
H.  Fairchild. 

Thinking  back  to  that  occasion  in 
the  light  of  my  present  knowledge  of  Oberlin’s  past  and 
present,  I realize  that  not  one  of  the  more  than  40  buildings 
now  in  use  by  the  College  on  the  campus  and  throughout 
the  town  was  used  for  college  purposes  in  1883.  Also,  with 
a single  exception,  none  of  the  college  buildings  in  use  at 
the  time  of  the  50th  anniversary  is  now  standing.  These  in- 
cluded the  old  Chapel,  Cabinet,  Council,  French,  Society, 
Stewart,  and  Tappan  Halls,  the  Second  Ladies’  Hall,  the 
Mahan-Morgan  Conservatory  and  the  Second  Men’s  Gymna- 
sium. The  Woman’s  Gymnasium  consisting  of  a brick 
strucuire,  erected  in  1881,  now  adjoining  the  rear  of  Talcott 
Hall,  is  the  one  exception.  And  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  note 
that  at  the  Commencement  in  1883  the  College  granted  de- 
grees to  56  men  and  women  in  the  Collegiate  Department, 
1 1 men  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  and  three  smdents  of 
Conservatory  of  Music.  These  graduates  represented  ten 
States  and  Canada. 

"Thinking  back  as  we  look  forward".  But  WhyP  As  an 
educational  institution  Oberlin  College  stands  today  at  a 
crossroads  in  her  history,  as  does  every  other  educational 
institution  in  our  country.  Nor  is  this  alone  true  of  the  col- 
leges. It  holds  for  the  church  as  representing  religion;  for 
physicians  reoresentinc  the  medical  sciences.  It  holds  in  the 
realms  of  industry  and  business;  of  labor  and  social  service. 
It  is  true  in  every  field  of  scientific  research;  in  the  fields  of 
economics  and  finance.  And  it  applies  in  the  realm  of  public 
morals  and  individual  character.  More:  our  nation  stands 
at  the  crossroads  in  our  national  and  international  policies 
and  decisions. 

Some  of  the  decisions  Oberlin  will  be  called  upon  to  make 
will,  no  doubt,  be  new  in  character,  new  in  purpose,  new  in 
hope  for  rendering  an  ever-larger  service  to  those  who  enter 
her  halls,  eventually  to  go  forth  the  better  equipped  for  their 
life’s  work;  better  eqtiipped  because  they  have  partaken  of 
the  spirit  and  purposes  that  prompted  our  fathers  to  establish 
a college  in  the  wilderness  of  northern  Ohio.  I am  sure  1 
express  the  hope  of  a large  body  of  alumni,  especially  tho.se 
whose  days  on  the  campus  reach  back  across  the  longer  years, 
that  certain  (if  the  decisions  to  be  made  will  be  in  the  nature 
of  a,  reaffirmation  of  certain  principles  anil  tenets  of  faith 
that  entered  into  the  founding  of  our  College,  and  which  in 
no  small  measure  account  for  her  standing  ttxlay  as  an  ac- 
knowledged leader  among  the  best  of  our  American  colleges. 


Lest  someone  may  raise  the  question: 
why  is  it  necessary  to  be  thinking  hack 
in  order  to  look  forward,  may  I proffer 
the  accepted  axiom  that  whenever  an 
individual,  an  organization,  an  institu- 
tion, or  a people  banded  together  as  a 
nation,  comes  to  a time  and  place  when 
it  becomes  necessary  to  chart  their 
course  for  the  fumre,  it  behooves  them 
not  only  to  weigh  their  decisions  in 
the  light  of  their  present  estate,  but  to 
take  counsel  of  their  past  record,  that 
they  may  determine  the  value  of  their 
history  in  its  contribution  toward  the 
growth,  the  achievements,  and  the 
standing  thus  far  attained  in  the  field 
of  their  operations.  If  this  method  of 
procedure  applies  to  Oberlin  in  these 
immediate  days,  as  I am  sure  it  does, 
then  those  who  must  make  the  deci- 
sions looking  toward  the  fumre  will 
not  hesitate  to  take  an  inventory  of  the  underlying  principles 
and  policies  which  have  proved  to  be  determining  factors  in 
the  writing  of  the  remarkable  story  of  Oberlin  and  her  at- 
tainments. 

The  principles  and  standards  for  which  Oberlin  has  stood 
since  its  organization  have  made  Oberlin  not  only  one  of  the 
most  widely  known  colleges  in  Ohio,  but  probably  the  best 
known  of  any  college  (I  am  not  referring  to  Universities) 
west  of  the  Alleghenies.  In  Oberlin’s  first  enrollment  of  44 
students  seven  States  were  presented  — Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Michi- 
gan and  Ohio  — and  this  in  a day  when  transportation  was 
by  horseback,  ox  cart,  the  Erie  Canal,  or  afoot,  with  no  air 
mail  or  radio  to  herald  the  opening  of  a college  in  the  Ohio 
wilderness, — a college  which  possessed  neither  money, 
buildings,  nor  material  inducements  of  any  kind.  Oberlin 
opened  her  doors  — no,  not  her  doors,  for  there  were  no 
doors  to  open;  yet  out  of  the  abounding  faith  of  Shipherd 
and  Stewart  that  God  had  a special  work  for  them  to  do,  these 
two  men  opened  classes  in  an  untamed  wilderness,  and  stu- 
dents began  to  make  their  way  through  the  unbroken  forest 
to  enter  and  help  fulfill  the  mission  made  known  to  them  by 
the  prophets  of  a new  way  and  a new  day. 

Announcement  had  gone  forth  that  the  new  school  would 
be  known  as  the  Oberlin  Collegiate  Institute  in  honor  of  a 
pastor  by  the  name  of  John  Frederick  Oberlin,  whose  sacri- 
ficial work  among  the  French  and  German  people  in  the 
Alsace-Lorraine  valley  was  attracting  attention  far  beyond 
the  field  of  his  labors.  And  along  with  this  announcement 
was  another  of  far  greater  significance.  It  was  that  the  new 
school  in  the  Ohio  wilderness  would  offer  education  with 
equal  opportunity  to  both  men  and  women,  from  all  walks  of 
life,  without  regard  to  race  or  color,  social  or  financial  stand- 
ing; and  further,  none  would  be  turned  away  for  lack  of 
funds  to  meet  their  personal  expenses. 

This  provision  created  the  necessity  of  providing  manual 
labor  of  one  order  or  another  .for  those  who  must  earn  if 
they  would  learn.  Insomuch  as  most  of  (hose  responding  to 
the  call  of  this  new  opportunity  were  within  that  category, 
the  rule  was  established  that  all  enrolled  students  would  be 
required  to  give  a certain  amount  of  their  time  to  labor  dur- 
ing their  college  days.  This  decision  to  hold  in  like  honor 
labor  of  the  mind  and  labor  of  the  hands  led  naturally  to  the 


by  Chester  F.  Ralston,  '92 


Note  — The  long-enduring  and 
vital  interest  in  Oberlin  of  Chester  F. 
Ralston,  ’92,  spans  a period  of  65  years. 
During  that  time  he  has  watched  the 
College  and  community  develop  in  size 
and  influence  under  the  leadership  of 
six  of  Oberlin’s  eight  presidents.  His 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  men 
whose  guidance  of  Oberlin’s  destiny 
was  dictated  by  their  firm  religious 
faith  and  deep-seated  desire  to  promote 
education  for  all,  makes  it  unusually 
appropriate  that  this  consideration  of 
the  College’s  future  in  the  light  of  its 
past  should  come  from  him. 

Mr.  Ralston,  an  Oberlin  resident  for 
a large  part  of  his  life,  is  president  of 
the  Class  of  1892.  He  holds  an  A.M. 
degree  from  Oberlin  and  a D.D.  from 
Carson-Newman  College. 
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Wt!’il  Like  You  to  Meet 


adoption  of  the  words,  Labor  and 
Learning”,  for  the  Corporate  Seal  of  the 
Colle;;e  in  1852. 

Astounding  as  was  the  announce- 
ment that  the  Oberlin  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute would  be  open  to  women  on  equal 
terms  with  men,  applicable  to  all  of 
good  moral  character,  regardless  of 
race  or  color,  the  second  parr  of  the 
announced  purpose  of  the  founders  in 
establishing  their  new  Institution,  has 
probably  had  more  to  do  with  the  na- 
tionwide and  worldwide  standing  of 
Oberlin,  both  in  the  past  and  at  the 
present  time,  than  all  else  that  was 
written  into  the  Oberlin  Covenant,  the 
preamble  of  which  is  as  follows; 

"Lamenting  the  degeneracy  of  the 
church  and  the  deplorable  condition 
of  our  perishing  world,  and  ardently 
desirous  of  bringing  both  under  the 
entire  influence  of  the  blessed  Gospel 
of  peace;  and  viewing  with  peculiar  in- 
terest the  influence  which  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  must  exerr  over  our 
Narion  and  the  Nations  of  the  earth; 
and  having,  as  we  trust,  in  answer  to 
devout  supplications,  been  guided  by 
counsel  of  the  Lord,  we  the  undersigned 
covenant  together  under  the  name  of 
the  Oberlin  Colony." 

So  runs  the  preamble  of  the  Cove- , 
nant  under  which  our  forefathers 
bound  themselves  together  to  practice 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  in  their  own  lives, 
to  indoctrinate  with  the  teachings  and 
spirit  of  the  Gospel  those  young  men 
and  women  entrusted  to  their  care, 
and  to  do  all  within  their  power  to 
evangelize  the  frontiers  that  stretched 
throughout  and  beyond  the  Mississippi 
valley,  including  also  missionary  work 
among  the  Indian  tribes  and  the 
colored  people  of  the  South.  It  thus 
became  a first  duty  of  the  officials  and 
teachers  to  inspire  the  young  men  and 
women  of  the  Institute  with  this  spirit 
and  vision,  and  to  prepare  as  many  of 
them  as  felt  themselves  called  of  God 
to  go  forth  as  ministers,  missionaries, 
and  teachers  into  the  Great  West 
Country,  where  it  was  believed  such 
labors  were  greatly  needed.  That  this 
was  done  the  records  plainly  indicate. 
The  students  that  went  forth  pushed 
their  way  throughout  the  Mississippi 
valley  and  beyond,  even  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  then  on  to  Hawaii  and  other 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  finally  into 
China,  India,  and  Japan. 

That  we  may  refresh  our  minds  with 
just  how  generous  was  the  response  of 
the  students  to  this  appeal,  let  me  point 
out  some  striking  statistics  from  the 
records  of  the  College.  Of  the  men 
graduating  from  Oberlin  in  the  first 
ten  years  64  per  cent  went  on  to  the 
study  of  theology,  and  of  the  men 
graduating  in  the  first  25  years  49  per 
cent  continued  their  study  in  the  Ober- 
( Continued  on  page  15) 


Genial  "DOC  Nick,"  director  of 
athletics  since  1935,  hardly  needs 
an  introduction  to  Oberlin  alumni. 
During  his  undergraduate  days  at 
Oberlin  he  was  a member  of  the  foot- 
ball, basketball,  and  baseball  teams, 
winning  three  letters  in  each  sport  and 
serving  as  captain  in  both  baseball  and 
basketball  in  his  senior  year.  In  191 1, 
he  and  Glen  Gray  were  appointed  the 
first  full  time  athletic  coaches  of  the 
department  of  physical  education.  Af- 
ter serving  here  one  year.  Dr.  Nichols 
entered  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
Rush  Medical  College,  graduating  in 
1916.  While  in  Chicago  he  assisted 
Coach  Stagg  in  athletic  coaching  and 
taught  in  the  Physical  Education  De- 
partment of  the  LJniversity  of  Chicago 
under  Dr.  Dudley  Reed.  In  the  fall 
of  1916  Dr.  Nichols  accepted  a pro- 
fessorship in  Physical  Education  at 
Ohio  State,  heading  up  the  Physical 
Education  division  and  serving  as 
Medical  Examiner  for  the  University. 
After  twelve  years  in  this  position  he 
resigned  in  1928  to  return  to  Oberlin 
as  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and 
Director  of  Intramural  Athletics.  When 
C.  W.  Savage  retired  in  1935,  Dr. 
Nichols  became  Director  of  Athletics. 

Honors  and  recognition  come  natur- 
ally to  Dr.  Nichols.  He  has  been 
president  of  the  National  Athletic  Re- 
search Society;  president  of  the  Society 
of  Directors  of  Physical  Education  in 
Colleges;  president  of  the  Central  Ohio 
Society  of  Physical  Education;  president 
of  the  Physical  Education  Section  of 
the  Ohio  College  Association;  mem- 
ber of  numerous  national  and  state 
committees;  chairman  of  the  Small 
College  Group  of  the  National  Colle- 
giate Athletic  Association;  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  Ohio  Athletic  Con- 
ference for  12  years;  and  Honorary 
Fellow  of  the  American  Physical  Edu- 
cation Association.  He  has  served  in 
both  World  Wars  being  a First  Lieu- 
tenant in  the  Medical  Corps,  in  France 
for  16  months  in  World  War  I,  and  in 
the  second  World  War,  he  was  at- 
tached to  General  Eisenhauer’s  Staff 
for  several  months  as  a civilian  consul- 


Dr.  Jason  N.  Pierce,  Noted  for 
"Ten  Thousand  Strong",  Dies 

Dr.  Jason  Noble  Pierce,  whose 
name  will  live  in  Oberlin  annals  for 
his  composition  of  the  words  and 
music  of  "Ten  Thousand  Strong,"  died 
Mar.  16  in  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  where 
he  was  minister  of  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church. 

Dr.  Pierce  was  never  enrolled  at 


tant  in  the  Special  Service  Division, 
Athletic  Branch.  For  over  twenty 
years  he  was  recognized  as  one  of  the 
Isest  football  referees  in  the  Western 
Conference  — handling  more  than  two 
hundred  major  mid-western  games.  He 
has  contributed  numerous  articles  to 
many  of  the  professional  physical  edu- 
cation publications,  has  organized 
many  physical  education  group  meet- 
ings, and  has  presented  many  papers 
and  discussions  at  meetings  in  his  field. 

Dr.  Nichols  has  staunchly  held  to 
the  athletic  policy  established  40  years 
ago  — "a  policy  of  downright  honesty, 
the  acceptance  of  students  who  are  at- 
tracted to  Oberlin  for  educational  reas- 
ons and  the  development  and  training 
of  them  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  with 
the  facilities,  staff  and  time  available." 
He  has  persisted  in  broadening  the 
athletic  possibilities  so  that  now  ten 
varsity  sports  are  available  to  Oberlin 
men. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nichols  (Louise  Al- 
len, ’ll)  like  to  entertain  the  athletic 
teams  in  their  home.  Their  son  "Rich” 
is  prominent  in  fresliman  athletics  this 
year,  while  their  daughter  Margaret 
Ann,  ’46,  is  located  with  Filene’s  in 
Boston. 

Oberlin  has  cradled  many  leaders  of 
American  physical  education  and  Dr. 
Nichols  is  certainly  not  the  least  lumi- 
nous in  this  galaxy  of  stars. 


Oberlin  but  occupied  the  pulpit  of  the 
Second  Congregatio  nal  Church  ( now 
Wright  Zoological  Laboratory)  from 
1910  to  1914.  A prominent  clerg)'man, 
he  was  minister  of  First  Church  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  later  head  of 
the  department  of  practical  theology' 
at  Vanderbilt  University. 

Dr.  Pierce  received  his  A.B.  degree 
from  Amherst  College,  and  his  D.  D. 
from  Yale  Divinity'  School. 
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REPORTING  THE  STUDENT  SIDE  OF  OBERLIN  NEWS 


Money  for  Relief . . . 

T N THE  SIX  years  since  1941  Ober- 
lin’s  unique  method  of  raising 
money  for  foreign  relief,  known  first 
as  the  "Ration-Meal”  plan  and  later 
as  the  "Share-a-Meal”  plan,  seemed  to 
be  on  its  way  to  becoming  a tradition. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Col- 
lege, ten  cents  was  deducted  from  the 
cost  of  the  Tuesday  evening  meal  of 
each  student  eating  in  a College  dining 
hall. 

Although  each  year  some  dissatis- 
faction was  voiced  concerning  the 
qualitt'  of  the  food  served  at  that  meal 
and  the  amount  of  food  wasted  be- 
cause of  absentees,  these  complaints 
were  partly  satisfied  by  the  arguments 
that  the  purpose  of  the  plan  was  to 
save  money,  not  food,  and  that  in  this 
case  the  end  (more  than  $5,000  last 
vear)  certainly  justified  the  means. 
During  American  participation  in  the 
war  these  complaints,  however  well 
justified,  were  largely  stilled  by  the 
spirit  of  sacrifice  which  existed  here 
as  everywhere  on  the  home  front. 

Popular  support  of  the  Share-a-Meal 
nlan  dwindled  after  the  war,  however. 
Last  fall  slightly  less  than  half  of  stu- 
dents eating  in  dining  halls  favored  re- 
taining it,  and  the  plan  was  dropped. 
Many  who  felt  that  the  plan  was  sig- 
nificant chiefly  as  a gesture  of  hu- 
manitv  and  friendship  from  cosmopoli- 
tan Oberlin  to  a distressed  world  were 
bitterly  disappointed.  Others,  who 
realized  the  very  tangible,  if  small, 
benefits  which  Oberlin  was  thus  able 
to  send  abroad,  shared  their  feelings. 

Opponents  of  the  plan  stressed  its 
waste,  in  a year  of  world -wide  food 
scarcity,  and  the  reduced  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  shared  meal,  in  a period 
when  high  food  prices  seemed  to  be 
cutting  into  the  amount  and  quality  of 
food  served  by  dining  halls.  Agree- 
ing on  the  principle  of  the  worth  of 
raising  money  for  famine  relief,  they 
suggested  collecting  funds  by  means  of 
voluntary  contributions  in  dining 
halls. 

Three  months  passed  following  the 
defeat  of  the  Share-a-Meal  plan  before 
a substitute  plan  was  out  into  effect. 
This  proposal,  offered  by  supporters 
of  the  rejected  plan,  was  instituted  by 
the  Student  Council,  which  named  Bob 
Keesey,  1947  football  captain,  as  chair- 
man of  the  drive.  Through  voluntary 


by  David  H.  Fowler,  '48 

contributions  gained  by  various  means 
in  dorms  and  dining  halls,  they  hoped 
to  raise  a reduced  amount  of  $3,700. 

One  well-founded  criticism  which 
has  been  made  of  this  method  of  rais- 
ing relief  funds  is  that  it  sets  up  a rival 
agency  to  the  CRD  ( Consolidated  Re- 
lief Drive).  The  CRD  presumably 
holds  an  official  monopoly  on  such 
activities,  being  itself  a centralized  ef- 
fort to  raise  funds  for  a number  of 
different  charities. 

The  CRD,  which  set  itself  a goal  of 
v$  15,000  a year  ago  and  succeeded  in 
collecting  slightly  more  than  $8,000, 
has  also  lowered  its  sights  this  year, 
aiming  at  a target  of  $10,000  There 
is  some  hope  that  the  drive  will  reach 
its  goal;  thus  far  $7,000  in  pledges 
have  been  made,  of  which  $3,600  has 
been  collected. 

The  war  effort,  which  provided  a 
strong  stimulus  for  relief  donations,  is 
past.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether, 
lacking  that  stimulus  and  finding  their 
interest,  time,  and  money  diverted  to 
support  of  campus  activities  such  as 
the  Mock  Convention,  students  will 
continue  to  show  deep  consciousness  of 
the  needs  of  less  fortunate  peoples. 

Once  in  a Lifetime  . . . 

As  the  carnival  barker  would  put 
it:  "Step  right  up,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, for  the  thrill  of  a lifetime!  Here’s 
your  chance  for  amusement  and  edu- 
cation for  each  and  every  member  of 
the  family!”  It  could  be  anything 
from  a belly  dancer  to  a five-legged 
calf  that  the  barker’s  spiel  described, 
but  if  you’re  talking  in  terms  of  Ober- 
lin, the  "once  in  a lifetime”  label,  com- 
plete with  amusement  and  education, 
applies  to  one  attraction  and  only  one: 
the  Mock  Convention. 

To  trace  the  history  of  the  1948 
version  of  this  hardy  Oberlin  peren- 
nial, one  must  go  back  to  as  long  ago 
as  May,  1947,  when  the  Student 
Council  started  the  Convention  ball 
rolling  with  a call  for  candidates  for 
the  National  Chairmanship,  Jim 
Clark,  son  of  Mr.,  ’2  I , and  Mrs.  Wilson 
[.  Clark  (Helen  Gray,  ’21  ) of  Cleve- 
land Heights,  was  chosen,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  select  an  executive  commit- 
tee to  begin  planning. 

The  committee  faced  a number  of 
unique  organizational  difficulties,  as 
anyone  who  has  ever  experienced  the 
hard  but  exciting  work  of  a Mock 
Convention  knows.  These  are  prin- 


cipally caused  by  the  fact  that  no  per- 
manent Convention  organization  exists; 
one  must  be  built  from  the  ground  up 
every  four  years.  Added  to  these  dif- 
ficulties came  the  discovery  that  few 
records  remained  from  the  1940  Con- 
vention and  the  1944  Non-partisan 
Convention  to  aid  the  new  staff  in 
their  efforts. 

Returning  to  the  fold  only  twice 
deserted  in  84  years,  the  student  body 
voted  by  a large  majority  at  the  start  of 
the  fall  semester  to  make  the  Conven- 
tion a Republican  one.  Minority 
sentiment,  which  favored  an  organiza- 
tion on  lines  like  that  of  the  1944  Non- 
partisan Convention,  was  taken  into 
consideration  in  adapting  two  devices 
first  used  in  1944  for  1948;  these  were 
pre-Convention  symposia  and  interest 
(pressure)  groups.  The  1944  Conven- 
tion utilized  a series  of  six  pre-Conven- 
tion symposia  as  incentives  to  interest 
in  its  platform  and  candidates,  since 
partisan  politics  were  of  necessity 
omitted  because  of  the  presence  of  the 
Navy  V-12  Unit.  This  same  Conven- 
tion used  interest  groups,  rather  than 
state  delegations,  as  voting  units. 

A hard-working  Symposia  Com- 
mitted, headed  by  John  Craig,  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  financed  by  a 
$2,500  grant  from  the  College  Board 
of  Trustees,  labored  through  last  fall 
and  winter  planning  the  symposia  and 
lining  up  nationally-known  figures  to 
come  to  Oberlin  representing  various 
phases  of  public  opinion.  The  names 
of  Leon  Henderson,  former  OPA  chief, 
Roger  Baldwin,  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Lfnion  Director,  and  Dean  Ache- 
son,  former  Undersecretary  of  State, 
led  the  impressive  list  of  experts  on 
such  symposia  topics  as  Minority 
Rights,  Public  Opinion,  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations,  Foreign  Policy, 
Price  Control,  and  Government  Plan- 
ning. Extremely  large  attendance  at 
symposium  meetings  testified  to  the 
intense  student  interest  which  pre- 
vailed. 

While  the  symposia  were  swinging 
into  action,  a well-organized  Conven- 
tion staff  grew  to  a total  of  more  than 
1 00  by  January.  Dick  Weekes,  of 
Berea,  Ky.,  headed  a State  Delegations 
Committee  which  conducted  a whirl- 
wind campaign  for  delegates,  enlist- 
ing no  less  than  1,400  by  Mar.  I. 

By  this  rime,  a Resolutions  Commit- 
tee, of  which  Ed  Good,  of  Bellevue,  Pa., 
was  chairman,  liad  drawn  up  the  first 
draft  of  a 6-page,  II -plank  platform, 
iind  had  submitted  copies  of  the  same 
to  all  state  delegations  for  suggestions 
as  to  changes,  additions,  and  omissions. 

Meanwhile.  Ltiella  McCalla,  of 
Clarinda,  Iowa,  Interest  Group  Chair- 
man, had  supervised  the  organization 
of  15  different  interest  groups,  which 
(Continued  on  page  17) 
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Oberlin  Overcomes  DePauw 


Left:  Dick  Bucket,  sophoviore  from  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  takes  off  in  the  440-yard  freestyle.  Bruce  Kin- 
sey, in  the  first  lane  just  out  of  the  picture,  won  the 
race,  and  Bucket  was  second.  The  tivo  also  collabo- 
rated in  the  220  earlier  in  the  meet  to  give  the  Y eomen 


a lead  which  they  never  relinquished. 

Right:  Pete  Loveland  and  Dave  Chesler  finish 
ahead  of  their  rivals  in  the  200-yard  breast  stroke  event 
of  the  meet.  Chesler  won  with  a time  of  2m  37.5s, 
with  Loveland  close  behind 


jthletia 
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Mermen  Yield  Crown  to  Kenyon 
To  Climax  Shaky  1948  Season 

Lacking  the  balance  which  made  last 
year’s  swimming  team  a power  in  the 
Ohio  Conference,  the  1948  Yeoman 
mermen  nevertheless  compiled  a credit- 
able record. 

After  rolling  over  Ohio  Wesleyan, 
Wooster,  and  Carnegie  Tech  to  run 
their  undefeated  string  to  16  straight 
over  three  seasons,  the  Yeoman  suf- 
fered their  streak  snapped  as  Case  and 
Chicago  eked  out  first  semester  wins. 

The  return  of  Bob  Hillery  and  Hal 
Wright  to  the  squad  added  strength  in 
the  second  term,  and  victories  were 
racked  up  over  DePauw,  Baldwin-Wal- 
lace,  and  Rochester;  but  Penn  and  Ken- 
yon each  won  42-33  decisions  with 
wins  in  the  final  relay,  Oberlin’s  weak- 
est event. 

Kenyon  Takes  Conference 

On  the  basis  of  their  dual  meet  win 
over  Oberlin,  Kenyon  was  favored  to 
take  the  Conference  title  which  Ober- 
lin had  won  the  previous  two  years, 
but  the  11th  annual  championships 
were  the  most  thrilling  and  hard-fought 
in  the  history  of  the  meet.  Again  it 
was  the  last  event  which  decided  the 
meet,  and  Kenyon’s  superior  all-around 
strength  paid  off. 

Bruce  Kinsey  repeated  his  perform- 
ance of  a year  ago,  winning  three  races 
for  the  second  time  in  Conference  his- 
tory, and  Dick  Burket  turned  in  his 


best  effort  of  the  year  to  win  the  220- 
yard  freestyle.  Kenyon  also  won  four 
events,  two  of  which  were  the  relays, 
which  carried  a higher  reward  of  points, 
to  edge  Oberlin  57-55  in  the  final 
standings. 

Case  was  the  only  other  college  to 
win  a first  place  with  Jack  Sharer  strok- 
ing to  victory  in  the  back  stroke. 

At  least  three  very  close  decisions 
occurred,  and  with  just  a little  more 
luck  Oberlin  could  have  had  no  worse 
than  a tie  for  the  crown.  In  the  first 
event,  the  medley  relay,  Wooster  just 
nosed  out  Oberlin  for  second  place,  and 
in  the  final  relay  Kenyon  edged  Kent 
by  only  a stroke.  Had  either  of  these 
decisions  been  reversed,  Oberlin  would 
have  h.id  a tie.  In  the  diving  both 
Howie  Curtis  and  A1  Fink  were  lead- 
ing the  field  at  the  end  of  seven  dives, 
but  on  the  eighth  and  final  dive,  Ken- 
yon’s A1  St.  John  was  awarded  a high- 
er score  and  went  into  first  place  with 
Curtis  second  and  Fink  third.  Curtis 
would  probably  do  better  eight  out  of 
ten  times  on  his  final  difficult  dive 
which  is  a "running  forward  Half 
Gainer  with  half  twist,  forward  D/i 
summersault  tuck  style,”  but  it  was  not 
in  the  cards  that  day. 

The  season  produced  many  new  rec- 
ords, both  for  meet  and  school.  Kinsey 
lowered  his  backstroke  record  three 
times,  twice  establishing  new  meet  rec- 
ords in  doing  so,  and  also  set  new 
school  marks  in  the  100-  and  220-yard 
free  style. 


Dick  Burket  established  a new  meet 
record  in  the  220  against  Fenn,  and  the 
medley  trio  of  Hillery,  Kinsey,  and 
Bill  Lux  set  a new  mark  in  the  same 
meet. 


Final  standings  for  the  meet: 


Kenyon 

57 

Oberlin 

55 

Kent 

18 

Case 

15 

Wooster 

12 

Wittenberg 

6 

Baldwin-Wallace 

5 

Ohio  Wesleyan 

4 

SWIMMING  RECORD 

O. 

Op. 

Dec.  13 — Ohio  Wesleyan 

49 

26 

Jan.  13 — Wooster 

46 

29 

17 — at  Carnegie  Tech 

49 

26 

21 — at  Case 

33 

42 

24 — at  Chicago 

30 

45 

Feb.  14 — DePauw 

42 

33 

17— Baldwin-Wallace 

56 

19 

2 1 — Fenn 

33 

42 

25 — Kenyon 

33 

42 

28 — at  Rochester 

46 

29 

Mar.  6 — Ohio  Conference 

2nd 

Cagemen  Score  .333  Record 

With  Six  Wins,  12  Losses 

Yeoman  cagers  closed  the  1947-48 
season  as  it  began,  succumbing  to  the 
favored  Wooster  Scots,  57  to  38,  on  the 
winner’s  court  on  Feb.  28. 

Three  months  earlier  Coach  Bob 
Clark’s  cagers  had  opened  the  cam- 
paign away  from  home  against  the 
strong  Baldwin-Wallace  team.  They 
trailed  in  the  first  quarter,  rallied  al- 
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most  to  tyin^  the  score  in  the  second 
quarter,  and  then  faded  before  B-Ws 
superior  play  in  the  last  half. 

Wooster,  57  — Oberlin,  38 

Against  Wooster  the  last  chapter 
was  the  same  as  the  first.  The  Yeomen 
dropped  behind  immediately  after  the 
start  of  the  game,  trailing  21-7  at  one 
point,  rallied  in  the  second  quarter  to 
close  up  the  gap  to  27-21  at  halftime, 
and  then  dropped  out  of  sight  of  the 
Scots  who  breezed  to  their  13th  straight 
victory  with  little  trouble. 

The  1948  campaign  won’t  go  down 
in  the  record  books  with  the  more  suc- 
cessful seasons,  but  it  wasn’t  without 
its  oddities  and  records. 

Win  6,  Lose  12 

From  the  standpoint  of  games  won 
and  lost  — there  have  been  ten  Ober- 
lin cage  squads  with  worse  records 
since  1903.  This  year’s  aggregation 
won  six  and  lost  12. 

On  the  road  the  Yeomen  staggered 
through  the  season  winning  only  one 
in  ten  games.  On  their  own  courr  at 
Warner  Gym,  they  won  five  and  lost 
only  three. 

Howie  Helfrich,  team  captain  and 
pacemaker,  was  the  individual  leader 
in  the  most  departments.  He  scored 
the  most  points  (197),  averaging  al- 
most 11  per  game,  finished  with  the 
best  shooting  percentage  (.372), 
missed  the  most  free  throws  ( 55 ) , and 
committed  the  most  personal  fouls 
(81). 

Blackwell  Leads  in  Free  Throws 

Charlie  Blackwell,  second  high  scor- 
er on  the  team,  led  in  free  throws  with 
63,  but  Bob  Addison  was  tops  in  free 
throw  accuracy.  Addy  made  21  out 
of  27  for  a .778  average. 

Phil  Thomas  holds  the  season  record 
for  most  free  throws  in  succession.  He 
swished  in  11  in  a row  during  the 
Case,  Western  Reserve,  and  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan games. 

Helfrich  took  the  three-year  record 
by  boosting  his  total  to  474  with  197 
this  year.  The  old  record  was  446,  held 
by  Bill  (Friar)  Tuck,  ’47.  Helfrich’s 
total  also  beat  a two-year  record  of  45  1 
set  by  Bob  Strand  while  he  was  here 
in  the  Navy  V-12  unit. 

Addison  Holds  Point  Record 

Addison’s  mark  of  518  points  dur- 
ing his  four-year  Oberlin  career  seems 
fairly  safe.  The  first  Yeoman  to  win 
four  varsity  basketball  letters  during 
the  modern  sports  era,  Addison  lettered 
twice  as  a Marine  V-12  player  and 
twice  as  a civilian.  Since  service  com- 
petition does  not  count  against  eligi- 
bility, he  will  also  be  available  next 
year.  According  to  the  records,  only 
one  other  Oberlin  athlete  ever  made 


four  letters  in  basketball:  Guy  C.  Mor- 
rison, ’07. 

Oberlin,  64  — Carnegie  Tech,  56 

After  playing  all  the  varsity  games 
in  Warner  Gymnasium  for  over  40 
years,  Oberlin’s  cagers  made  their  final 
appearance  there  a winning  one,  down- 
ing Carnegie  Tech,  64  to  56,  in  the  last 
home  game.  Next  season’s  games  will 
be  played  in  the  new  field  house,  now 
nearing  completion. 


BASKETBALL  RECORD 


Dec. 

5— at  B.-W. 

O. 

42 

Op. 

64 

6 — Hiram 

42 

39 

1 3 — Allegheny 

37 

34 

18 — at  Transylvania 

55 

61 

19 — at  Berea,  Ky. 

48 

56 

Jan. 

15 — Denison 

49 

40 

17 — at  Rochester 

39 

44 

2 1 — at  Kenyon 

65 

71 

24 — Otterbein 

45 

61 

Feb. 

7 — Earlham 

62 

40 

10 — at  Mt.  Union 

33 

50 

13 — at  Case 

65 

61 

14 — W.  Reserve 

58 

64 

17 — Ohio  Wesleyan 

42 

65 

19 — at  Buffalo 

53 

56 

21 — Carnegie  Tech 

64 

56 

24 — at  Muskingum 

40 

76 

28 — at  Wooster 

38 

57 

Fencers  Win  Four,  Lose  Three 
In  Second  Postwar  Season 

Upset  in  their  final  match  at  Buffalo, 
14-13,  Oberlin’s  fencers  closed  their 


season  with  four  victories  and  three 
losses. 

Beginning  the  season  with  a veteran 
team  but  one  which  had  an  all-losing 
season  last  year.  Coach  Paul  Arnold 
molded  a winning  combination  this 
year.  The  swordsmen  defeated  Buffa- 
lo and  Detroit  and  twice  downed  their 
strong  Case  rivals,  while  losing  to  Ohio 
State,  Wayne,  and  Buffalo  in  the  final. 

Four  members  of  the  team  compiled 
outstanding  records  while  five  others 
were  just  under  the  .500  mark  in 
matches  won. 

Herschel  Shohan,  competing  in 
sabre,  had  the  best  record,  winning  14 
of  his  19  bouts  for  a winning  percent- 
age of  .737.  Tom  Nehil  was  the  top 
foil  man  with  15  out  of  22  for  .682,  and 
John  Stephan  won  13  of  his  20  epee 
matches  for  .650.  Although  partici- 
pating in  only  half  the  matches,  John 
Mallet  was  .714  successful  in  sabre, 
winning  five  of  seven  bouts. 

Other  outstanding  Yeoman  duelists 
included  captain  Dave  Weimer,  .474, 
Henry  Friedlander,  .429,  and  Steve 
Tulin,  .400,  in  sabre;  Louis  Smith,  .476, 
and  Rodney  Snedeker,  .429,  in  foil. 


FENCING  RECORD 

0. 

Op. 

Dec. 

13 — Buffalo 

15 

12 

Jan. 

17 — Detroit 

15 

12 

24 — at  Ohio  State 

9 

18 

Feb. 

14 — Case 

17 

10 

21 — Wayne 

9 

18 

28 — at  Case 

17 

10 

Mar. 

6 — at  Buffalo 

13 

14 

Reaching 

High 

. . . Captain  Hotu- 
arcl  Helfrich  goes 
up  for  the  jump 
in  the  overtime 
Western  Reserve 
game.  W cuting 
for  the  tip  are 
Phil  Thomas  on 
the  left  and 
Charlie  Blackwell 
on  the  right 
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Hi-O-Hi  Photo  by  Julian  Fisher 

The  Oberlin  Ambassadors 

. . . newly -formed  group  of  hockey  players,  banded  together  early  last 
ivinter  for  a full  season  of  games  played  in  a four-team  league  in  Lorain. 
Left  to  right:  Jack  Parlette,  ace  scorer;  Jhti  Zonino,  manager;  Don  Eby, 
another  high  scorer;  Garret  Gifford;  Dave  Mead;  Marsh  Nottingham; 
and  Dick  Stedman.  Players  not  shown:  Bill  McKean;  Bill  Weaver; 
Karol  Nawrocki,  the  captain;  and  John  Ashburn.  For  next  winter,  the 
Ambassadors  have  their  eye  on  membership  in  a Cleveland  league 


New  Informal  Ice  Hockey  Squad 
Takes  Third  in  Local  League 

Something  new  was  added  to  the 
Oberlin  campus  this  winter  — a stu- 
dent-organized ice  hockey  team  which 
has  played  a full  schedule  of  games  in 
a four-team  Lorain  league  and  ended 
their  season  with  a record  of  six  wins, 
one  tie,  and  seven  losses. 

Unable  to  practice  on  the  local  rink 
except  in  morning  hours  when  it  is  not 
in  use  by  regular  patrons,  the  Oberlin 
team  nevertheless  has  improved  stead- 
ily throughout  the  season. 

Although  new  to  this  campus,  the 
sport  is  not  new  to  most  members  of 
the  squad.  Jim  Zonino,  Jack  Ashburn, 
and  Garret  Gifford  all  prepped  at  And- 
over Academy  in  Massachusetts.  Most 
of  the  other  members  are  also  from 
New  England,  including  Karol  Naw- 
rocki, Marsh  Nottingham,  Dick  Sted- 
man, Dave  Mead,  and  Bill  McKeon.  In 
fact,  Don  Eby  from  Eerndale,  Mich., 
and  Bill  Weaver  from  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  are  the  only  members  not  from 
the  northeastern  section  of  the  country. 

In  the  final  game  of  the  regular  sea- 
son, Jack  Parlette  registered  almost  a 
double  hat  trick  of  five  goals,  as  the 
local  team  defeated  Bartlebaugh’s  of 
Lorain,  8 to  4,  to  finish  in  third  place. 

In  nine  games,  Parlette,  left  wing  on 
the  first  line,  and  Eby,  in  the  same  po- 
sition on  the  second  line,  have  each 
scored  nine  goals. 

38  Cagers,  Fencers,  Swimmers 
Win  Letters  at  Annual  Banquet 

Thirty-eight  varsity  letters  and  39 
freshman  numerals  were  awarded  at  the 
Winter  Sports  Banquet  held  in  Grey 
Gables  Mar.  8.  Lysle  Butler,  acting 
athletic  director,  presented  the  awards 
which  included  three  third  year  keys. 

Bob  Addison  was  elected  to  captain 
next  year’s  basketball  team.  Rodney 
Snedeker  is  captain-elect  of  fencing, 
while  co-captains  A1  Fink  and  Bob  Hil- 
lery  will  lead  the  Yeoman  mermen. 

Addison  won  the  unique  distinction 
of  a fourth  basketball  letter.  The  key 
winners  were  captain  Howie  Helfrich 
and  Harry  Howes.  Second  year  "O” 
men  included  Carter  Donohoe,  Jack 
Frost,  Ben  Lancashire,  John  Strong  and 
Phil  Thomas.  Winning  their  letter  for 
the  first  time  in  basketball  were  Charlie 
Blackwell,  Bob  Burns,  and  Dick  Sender. 

Fourteen  letters  were  awarded  to 
members  of  the  swimming  team.  Hil- 
lery  won  the  third  year  key  and  Dick 
Burket,  Dave  Chesler,  Dave  Cronon, 
Howard  Curtis,  A1  Fink,  Bruce  Kin- 
sey, Bob  Teeters  and  captain  Hal 
Wright  won  second  year  "O’s”.  Sam 
Hagner,  Pete  Loveland,  Bill  Lux,  and 
Bill  Payne  won  first  year  awards. 


There  were  no  key  awards  among 
the  12  members  of  fencing  team.  Wal- 
lace Brasen,  Rod  Snedeker,  John  Ste- 
phan and  captain  Dave  Weimer  were 
second  year  men  and  Sherrill  Cleland, 
John  Mallet,  Tom  Nehil,  Joe  Peck,  Bill 
Rosenblum,  Hersh  Shohan,  Lou  Smith, 
and  Steve  Tulin,  fitst  year  men. 

Ben  Mercer  was  awarded  a trainer’s 
letter,  and  freshman  numerals  were 
granted  to  14  cagers,  15  mermen,  and 
10  fencers. 

1948  SPRING  SCHEDULES 
BASEBALL 

Apr.  20 — at  Akron 

23 — at  Ohio  Wesleyan 
28 — at  Western  Reserve 

May  1 — at  Wooster 

4 — Kenyon 

7 —  Chicago 

8 —  Ohio  Wesleyan 

11 —  at  Otterbein 

15 — at  Baldwin-Wallace 
17 — Allegheny 
22 — Wooster 
28 — DePauw 

June  1 — Baldwin-Wallace 

12 —  Western  Reserve 


TRACK 

Apr.  24 — Case 

May  1 — Chicago-Washington 

8 — Wooster 
15 — at  Ohio  Wesleyan 
22 — Howard 

29 — Conference  at  Wesleyan 

TENNIS 

Apr.  27 — at  Mt.  Union 
May  3 — at  Baldwin-Wallace 

8 — at  Ohio  Wesleyan 
1 1 — Wooster 
15 — Western  Reserve 
19 — Kenyon 

22 — Conference  at  Kenyon 

26 —  Ohio  Wesleyan 

27 —  Case 

June  1 — John  Carroll 

GOLF 

Apr.  30 — ar  Denison 
May  3 — at  Wooster 

6 — Kenyon 
10 — Western  Reserve 
1.3 — at  Otterbein 
1 5 — Ohio  Wesleyan 
22 — Conference  at  Denison 
25 — at  John  Carroll 

28 —  Baldwin-Wallace 
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lews  of  the  Faculty . . . 


President  W.  E.  Stevenson  and 
Coach  Dan  Kinsey  were  featured  re- 
cently in  a Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
article  which  was  one  in  a series  on 
former  Olympic  chrimpions.  Both  men 
took  part  in  the  1924  Olympic  Games 
and  each  was  a winner.  Mr.  Stevenson 
ran  the  second  lap  for  the  U.S.  team 
that  set  a new  world  record  for  the 
1600  meter  relay  race.  Mr.  Kinsey  won 
the  110  meter  high  hurdles  event. 

On  March  9 Emil  Danenberg  and 
Stephen  Krayk  gave  a joint  piano- 
violin  recital  as  a benefit  for  Christ 
Church  in  Oberlin,  presenting  compo- 
sitions by  Handel,  Beethoven,  Ravel, 
Rachmaninoff,  Prokofieff,  Josef  Suk, 
and  Wieniawski. 

Mr.  Krayk  went  to  Kenyon  Col- 
lege on  Mar.  15  to  give  a violin  recital, 
including  in  his  pragram  a sonata  writ- 
ten by  Paul  Schw'artz,  head  of  the 
music  department  of  Kenyon. 

Prof.  Wayne  B.  Denny,  absent  on 
leave  from  his  teaching  duties  in  the 
physics  department,  attended  meetings 
of  the  American  Physics  Society  in 
New  York  City  early  in  February.  Prof. 
Denny  has  been  doing  some  special 
study  and  research  in  acoustics  at  Case 
Institute  of  Technology.  His  work 
has  included  study  in  theoretical  phy- 
sics and  vibration  problems. 

Reprints  have  been  made  of  two 
articles  by  Prof.  Lucius  Garvin  of 
the  philosophy  department.  They  are 
"The  paradox  of  aesthetic  meaning,” 
which  appeared  in  the  September, 
1947,  issue  of  Philosophy  and  Phe- 
nomenological Research,  and  "General 
education  in  the  liberal  arts  college,” 
which  had  been  published  in  the  Janu- 
ary, 1948,  issue  of  The  Journal  of  Gen- 
eral P.ducation. 

Following  a custom  launched  some 
years  aeo  by  Prof.  Floyd  S.  Gove,  ’17, 
head  of  the  department  of  education, 
educators  fr^m  four  counties,  including 
Lorain,  (school  superintendents,  prin- 
cipals, and  teachers),  met  in  Obe.rlin  in 
February  for  a day  of  informal  discus- 
sion of  their  common  problems.  A talk 
was  given  in  the  afternoon  by  Dean 
Robert  I.  White  of  Kent  State  Univer- 
sity on  "Integrating  the  High  School 
and  the  College.”  Taking  parr  in  the 
panel  discussion  in  the  evening  was 
Admissions  Director  William  H. 
Seaman,  ’24.  Meetings  were  open  to 
the  public. 

Prof.  Daniel  Harris,  who  is  now 
coiulucting  both  the  First  Church  Choir 
and  the  Musietd  Union,  has  unnouncetl 
that  the  Musical  Union  will  |>resent 


Mendelssohn’s  "Elijah”  on  Sunday  eve- 
ning, May  2. 

Prof.  Walter  M.  Horton  is  giv- 
ing the  Hoover  Lectures  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  Apr.  5-8,  on  church 
unity.  His  specific  topic  will  be  "The 
Next  Phase  in  Christian  Unity.” 

Prof.  Horton  has  been  appointed 
lecturer  for  the  Congregational  Na- 
tional Conference  which  is  to  be  held 
in  Oberlin  in  June. 

Unless  it  proves  impossible  to  ob- 
tain transportation,  he  will  go  to  Am- 
sterdam in  the  summer  to  be  Consul- 
tant at  the  Amsterdam  Conference  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

On  May  20  he  will  address  the  Con- 
gregational ministers  of  upstate  New 
York. 

Evelyn  Latham,  ’29,  secretary  to 
the  librarian,  was  appointed  acting  li- 
brarian during  the  sabbatical  leave  of 
absence  of  Librarian  Julian  S.  Fowler. 

Donald  J.  Lloyd  of  the  English 
department  has  resigned  from  his  po- 
sition at  Oberlin  to  accept  appoint- 
ment to  be  assistant  professor  of  Eng- 
lish at  Wayne  University  in  Detroit, 
beginning  in  September. 

Prof.  Herbert  G.  May  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Theology  has  been 
appointed  to  be  Old  Testament  book 
review  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Biblical 
Literature,  published  by  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Literature.  For  the  past  year. 


I 


C11ARI.E.S  W.  Carl.ston 
. . . joined  Oherlin’s  fiuulty  this 
year  as  assistant  professor  of  ge- 
ology and  geography.  (Purther 
details  elsewhere  in  this  section) 


Dr.  May  has  been  a member  of  the 
Journal’s  editorial  board. 

Ransom  R.  Patrick,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  fine  arts,  will  teach  courses  in 
the  philosophy  of  art  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  British  Columbia,  Vancouver, 
B.  C,  during  the  1948  summer  session! 

A new  book  by  Prof.  Howard  W. 
Robinson  came  from  the  Princeton 
University  Press  on  Mar.  1.  It  is  The 
British  Postoffice,  A History,  described 
as  "the  first  comprehensive  treatment 
of  British  postal  development  from  the 
time  of  Henry  VIll  to  the  present  day” 
and  of  interest  to  the  "social  historian, 
the  economist,  and  the  philatelist  alike.” 

The  book  is  generously  illustrated 
with  portraits  and  prints;  with  post- 
marks and  stamps  and  varying  styles  of 
letters  and  envelopes;  and  with  a num- 
ber of  maps  of  postal  routes  prepared 
from  official  materials. 

This  book  will  be  reviewed  in  an 
early  issue  of  the  Alumni  Magazine. 

Prof.  Paul  B.  Sears  is  a member 
of  the  newly  appointed  conservation 
committee  of  the  Ohio  Post-war  Pro- 
gram Commission.  The  committee  is 
to  "draft  a measure  establishing  a single 
Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
with  a policy-making  board  and  with 
a director,  to  supervise  and  coordinate 
all  activities  of  the  state  in  the  field  of 
conservation  and  development  of  na- 
tural resources.” 

Prof.  George  E.  Simpson  of  the 
department  of  sociology  and  anthro- 
pology addressed  the  Ohio  College 
Conference  on  Minority  Problems  held 
at  Ohio  State  University  early  in  Feb- 
ruary. His  topic  was  "Intergroup  Re- 
lations in  American  Colleges.” 

Prof.  Lloyd  W.  Taylor  attended 
a meeting  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  late 
in  January  as  a delegate  from  the 
American  Association  of  Physics 

Teachers.  The  Council  considered 

Universal  Military  Training,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
cover  non-profit  institutions,  UNESCO 
in  its  relation  to  the  Marshall  Plan  and 
the  Report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Higher  Education. 

Prof.  Taylor  was  one  of  several 
speakers  at  a conference  to  discuss 
ethical  standards  which  was  held  at 
Denison  University  in  Februaty.  Pres. 
Paul  H.  Fall,  ’14,  of  Hiram  College, 
was  also  on  the  program. 

Dr.  William  H.  Turner  of  the 
Oberlin  College  Student  Health  Ser- 
vice is  on  the  executive  board  of  ihe 
Ohio  Sruilent  Hc-alth  Association  and 
attended  a meeting  of  the  board  in 
Columbus  in  February. 

Chari.ils  W.  Carl.ston,  assistant 
profes.sor  of  geology  and  geography, 
joined  the  Oberlin  College  faculty  in 
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September,  1947,  coming  from  Can- 
ton, N.  Y.,  where  he  liad  been  head 
of  tlie  department  of  geology  and  ^eo- 
p/aphy  at  St.  Lawrence  University  for 
two  years.  A graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington,  Mr.  Carlston  re- 
ceived his  Ph.D.  degree  from  Colum- 
bia University. 

He  was  geologist  in  charge  of 
Ground  Water  Investigations  in  Ala- 
bama for  the  U.  S,  Geological  Survey, 
Gorund  Water  Division,  1940-4-1,  and 
in  Alabama  and  Georgia,  1944-45.  He 
resigned  from  that  post  in  1945  but 
continues  in  the  status  of  associate  ge- 
ologist w'ith  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey. 

Prof.  Carlston  is  a member  of  the 
American  Geophysical  Union,  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  the  American  Geo- 
graphical Society,  and  Sigma  Xi,  hon- 
orary scientific  society.  He  has  writ- 
ten a number  of  technical  articles  for 
such  publications  as  Northwest  Science, 
Alabama  Geological  Survey,  Economic 
Geology,  and  the  Geological  Society  of 
America  Bulletin, 

Ralston  . . . 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

lin  Theological  Seminary,  or  attended 
other  theological  schools  in  the  East. 
The  statistics  for  the  first  40  years  are 
as  follows;  total  graduates  from  the  col- 
legiate department,  I4l5,  of  which  711 
were  men,  and  of  these  238  or  38  per 
cent  prepared  themselves  for  the  min- 
istry and  missionary  work. 

As  to  just  what  these  statistics  mean 
to  our  Oberlin  of  today  no  man  may 
speak  fully  and  finally.  But  here  are 
some  significant  figures  from  the  Col- 
lege Directory  for  the  current  year.  Of 
2218  students  enrolled  in  all  depart- 
ments in  the  first  semester  of  1 947-48 
the  number  of  students  from  outside 
Ohio  is  1561,  or  70.5  per  cent.  The 
number  of  States  represented  in  the 
enrollment  is  45,  and  2 Territories; 
and  the  number  of  foreign  countries, 
21,  with  74  students  from  these  various 
countries.  This  is  a most  unusual  rec- 
ord, as  a comparison  of  like  statistics 
in  comparable  colleges,  both  in  Ohio 
and  in  the  East,  will  reveal. 

We  are  justified,  I am  sure,  in  draw- 
ing one  significant  conclusion  as  to 
the  meaning  of  these  statistics  to  our 
Oberlin  of  today.  The  large  number 
of  graduates  of  the  first  50  years,  who 
went  into  the  ministry  and  into  mis- 
sionary service  of  one  kind  or  another 
throughout  the  Mississippi  valley  and 
the  far  western  states,  as  those  also  who 
went  to  the  foreign  fields,  made  known 
the  Oberlin  ideals,  the  Oberlin  spirit, 
the  Oberlin  purpose,  sowing  this  seed 
in  countless  lives  and  places.  And 


Emeritus  Prof.  Oscar  Jiiszi,  of  the 
political  science  department,  delivered 
two  lectures,  on  Mar.  1 and  3,  under 
the  Jaszi  Lectureship  fund,  on  the  gen- 
eral theme,  "Danubia,  Old  and  New. 
It  was  his  first  extended  report  fol- 
lowing his  trip  last  fall  to  the  Danubian 
region  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Social  Science  Research  Council  and 
the  American  Philosophical  Society. 

During  that  trip.  Prof.  Jaszi  investi- 
gated recent  changes  in  the  Danubian 
countries,  and  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  the  changes.  He  first  con- 
ferred with  friends  in  London  who 
were  interested  in  the  problems  he 
planned  to  study.  Then  he  visited 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary  and  Austria. 

Prof.  Jaszi  had  a distinguished  career 
as  .scholar  and  statesman  before  the 


from  the  early  days  down  to  the  present 
the  harvest  from  the  seed  sown  has 
been  returning  to  Oberlin  in  an  ever- 
increasing  measure,  so  that  today  Ober- 
lin is  known  and  honored  around  the 
world  as  are  few  other  schools. 

In  our  thinking  back  we  have  been 
reminded  of  some  interesting  and  sig- 
nificant facts  relating  to  our  Alma 
Mater.  Now,  as  to  the  present  and  as 
to  our  look  forward? 

As  to  the  present.  Oberlin  continues 
to  enjoy  her  academic  freedom  and 
democratic  processes.  This  is  true  with 
the  faculty  and  students  alike.  And 
our  College  still  flies  at  her  masthead 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  for 
all,  asking  only  a capacity  to  do  the 
work  prescribed,  and  a moral  character 
befitting  those  who  come  in  search  of 
the  educational  training  and  oppor- 
tunities that  Oberlin  affords.  In  these 
matters  we  have  not  departed  from 
the  pattern  entrusted  to  us  by  the  found- 
ing fathers. 

As  to  the  standard  of  educational 
requirements  for  those  asking  a degree 
at  the  hands  of  the  College?  Naturally, 
in  the  continuing  advance  in  every 
field  of  knowledge,  both  opportuni- 
ties and  requirements  for  the  student 
are  higher  than  they  have  ever  been. 
As  we  look  toward  the  future,  we  may 
confidently  anticipate  that  the  student 
of  Oberlin  in  the  coming  years  will  be 
graduated  at  a higher  level  of  scholas- 
tic attainment  than  those  of  the  present 
day. 

We  have  through  the  generosity  of 
alumni  and  friends  of  the  College  been 
able  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  poverty 
which  caused  endless  anxieties  and 
troubles  during  our  earlier  years,  often 
threatening  the  abandonment  of  the 
noble  experiment  of  Shipherd  and 


Hungarian  dictatorship  made  him  an 
exile  from  his  native  land.  He  had 
taught  at  the  University  of  Budapest 
and  had  been  closely  associated  with 
Count  Michael  Karolyi  in  the  attempt 
to  establish  a liberal  democratic  gov- 
ernment in  postwar  Hungary.  After  his 
retirement  at  Oberlin,  where  he  was 
professor  of  political  science  for  seven- 
teen years  and  head  of  the  department 
for  much  of  that  time.  Prof.  Jaszi 
taught  for  two  years  at  Clark  Univer- 
sity. He  has  followed  that  work  with 
continued  research  and  writing. 

The  Jaszi  Lectureship  Fund  was 
established  in  1942  by  a group  of  his 
associates  and  fotmer  students  who 
wished  in  a tangible  way  to  express 
Oberlin’s  appreciation  of  Prof.  Jaszi’s 
influence  on  the  Oberlin  campus. 


Stewart,  and  have  become  one  of  three 
colleges  among  the  many  hundreds  in 
the  country  that  have  an  endowment 
of  more  than  twenty  millions.  This 
is  certainly  a movement  toward  the 
future  that  we  would  not  have  thrown 
into  reverse. 

Both  as  to  the  present,  and  the  fu- 
ture, as  we  look  forward,  I am  con- 
vinced that  attention  may  well  be 
called  to  a matter  which  concerns  many 
of  Oberlin’s  friends.  I refer  to  the  ab- 
sence of  any  definite,  sustained  religious 
program  for  the  students  on  the  part 
of  the  College  authorities.  The  YMCA 
and  the  YWCA  organizations  foster 
certain  activities  of  a religious  char- 
acter which  cannot  but  be  helpful  in 
the  lives  of  the  students.  An  occasional 
speaker  from  outside  brings  a religious 
message,  and  generally  holds  an  open 
conference  for  the  students  on  religious 
questions.  But  so  far  as  the  College 
itself  is  concerned,  there  is  no  organized 
effort  put  forth  for  the  quickening, 
deepening,  and  developing  of  the  reli- 
gious life  of  the  students,  helping  them 
to  realize  the  vital  im.portance  of  per- 
sonal relationship  with  God. 

In  the  first  annual  report  of  Presi- 
dent William  E.  Stevenson  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  under  date  of  November 
1 5,  1 947,  I find  a statement  under  the 
heading,  "Campus  Religious  Life,” 
wh'ch  I want  to  quote,  since  it  says  so 
aptiv  what  is  in  my  mind.  In  the 
third  paragraph  under  the  above-men- 
tioned heading,  the  President  writes; 

"I  have  been  disappointed,  however, 
in  the  part  played  by  the  College  itself 
in  the  sphere  of  religious  interest.  Ex- 
cept for  the  voluntary  chapels  on 
Thursday  noon,  usually  sparsely  at- 
tended, the  College  takes  no  part  in 
the  exercises  of  formalized  religion.  I 
(Continued  on  page  27) 
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A HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN SCHOOL  OF  CLASSICAL 
STUDIES  AT  ATHENS.  1882- 
1942,  by  Louis  E.  Lord,  ’97.  417 
pp..  44  plates.  Cambridge,  The 
Harvard  University  Press.  1947. 

I HIS  VOLUME  relates  the  history 
of  the  first  60  years  of  an  institu- 
tion which  is  (in  Ptof.  Lord’s  words) 
"the  first,  one  of  the  most  important, 
and  longest  continued  intercollegiate 
enterprises  entered  into  by  the  colle;res 
of  the  country.”  The  general  reader 
will  need  to  know  that  the  American 
School  at  Athens,  beautifully  located 
on  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Lycabetms,  super- 
vises all  American  archaelogical  expe- 
ditions in  Greece,  gives  young  archaeo- 
logists experience  in  the  actual  tech- 
nique of  excavation,  and  offers  to 
young  students  of  the  Classics  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  study  the  topog- 
raphy and  monuments  of  ancient 
Greece  at  first  hand.  Any  graduate  of 
a qualified  .^>merican  college  is  wel- 
come as  a student;  the  work  is  fairly 
informal  and  (usually)  offers  no  aca- 
demic credit  toward  graduate  degrees. 
The  control  of  the  School  is  in  the 
hands  of  a Managing  Committee,  made 
up  of  representatives  of  the  colleges 
which  contribute  to  its  expenses. 

Sponsored  by  the  Archaeological 
Institute  of  America,  the  School  was 
founded  in  1882  with  the  blessing  and 
backing  of  ten  Eastern  colleges,  each 
of  which  contributed  $250.00  for  the 
first  year.  Some  measure  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  institution  may  be  seen 
in  its  growth  financially:  starting  from 
these  small  beginnings  it  had  attracted 
52  contributing  colleges  by  1931  and 
had  amassed  by  1939  and  endowment 
of  over  a million  and  a half. 

The  physical  growth  of  the  School 
is  also  heartening:  in  1882  seven  stu- 
dents and  one  Annual  Professor  lived 
together  in  rented  quarters  in  Athens, 
and  in  1883  there  were  but  two  stu- 
dents. In  1937-38  (a  peak  year)  there 
were  26  regular  students,  a director, 
three  professors,  a librarian,  a bursar, 
and  about  21  members  of  the  Agora 
staff.  By  this  date  the  School  had 
acquired  all  of  its  present  plant:  a 

central  school-building,  a handsome 
dormitory  and  living-quarters  (T.oring 
Hall),  the  magnificent  Gennadeion  Li- 
brary Building,  and  three  houses  for 
visiting  professors  and  the  permanent 
librarian  of  the  Gentiadeion,  besides  a 
permanent  excavation  hou.se  in  Cor- 
inth and  numerous  other  buildings 
connected  with  the  excavations  botli 
at  C.orintli  and  in  the  Atlienian  Agora. 


Book  M... 

A list  of  excavations  carried  out  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  School  indicates 
both  the  amazing  activity  of  its  mem- 
bers and  the  steady  growth  of  scientific 
archaeological  methods  in  the  past  60 
years.  Prof.  Lord  lists  about  50  separate 
excavations  conducted  by  the  school 
or  its  members.  The  earliest  were 
likely  to  be  mere  exploratory  "digs”  or 
hasty  searches  for  sculpture  and  in- 
scriptions: the  author  amusingly  de- 

scribes an  archaeological  "blitz”  on 
Plataea  in  1889  in  which  9 Byzantine 
churches  and  the  ancient  city-wall  were 
"investigated,”  all  within  five  days.  It 
is  a far  cry  from  this  sort  of  investiga- 
tion to  the  long  and  elaborate  excava- 
tions of  ancient  Corinth,  which  occu- 
pied the  school  intermittently  from 
1896  to  1939  and  laid  bare  most  of 
the  entire  city,  or  to  the  meticulous, 
systematic  uncovering  of  the  Athenian 
Agora  between  1931  and  1939.  The 
latter  undertaking  set  a hew  standard 
for  scientific  excavating,  recording, 
and  preservation  of  material,  no  mat- 
ter how  humble,  and  is  unequalled  by 
any  foreign  expedition  in  the  field  of 
Greek  archaeology.  Finally,  a list  of 
publications  of  tbe  school  and  of  papers 
published  by  members  of  the  school 
as  a result  of  their  work  in  Greece  fills 
an  appendix  of  26  pages. 

The  history  of  the  growth  and  suc- 
cess of  this  co-operative  venture  has 
been  patiently  reconstructed  out  of  old 
letters,  minutes  of  the  managing  com- 
mittee, bulletins  and  miscellaneous 
publications  of  the  School,  and  many 
other  sources.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a 
tedious  job,  made  bearable,  if  not 
pleasant,  by  Prof.  Lord’s  great  interest 
in  and  enthusiasm  for  the  School.  His 
narrative  is  divided  into  four  chapters, 
each  tracing  the  progress  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  School  under  the  succes- 
sive Chairmen  of  the  Managing  Com- 
mittee. The  work  bristles  with  names: 
here  every  important  donor  to  the 
School  will  find  that  Prof.  Lord  has 
noted  his  generosity,  well  in  advance 
of  the  Recording  Angel;  and  faithful, 
efficient  service  in  the  School’s  many 
activities  has  found  an  equally  appre- 
ciative mention. 

Not  only  the  School’s  progre.ss  and 
successes  are  discussed  : Prof.  Lord 
candidly,  though  tactfully,  relates  tlie 
stories  of  the  inevitable  frictions,  re- 
cords the  few  failures,  and  di.scu,sscs  the 
failure  of  some  of  tlie  School’s  mem- 
bers to  publisli  their  results  promptly. 
Constant,  mournful  references  nt  rliis 
latter  short-coming  appear  tlirougliout 
the  text  as  a sort  of  leit-motiv — in  a 
minor  key.  None  the  less,  the  record 


is,  on  the  whole,  one  of  continuing 
success  and  uninterrupted  progress. 
Not  least  among  the  book’s  charms  is 
the  series  of  44  excellent  plates,  show- 
ing some  of  the  results  of  various  ex- 
cavations and  the  buildings  of  the 
School  itself.  Former  students  at  the 
School  will  be  glad  to  find,  among  the 
book’s  six  appendices,  a complete  di- 
rectory of  all  who  have  been  connected 
with  the  institution  in  its  first  60  years, 
whether  as  professors,  directors,  "dig- 
gers,” or  mere  students. 

If  your  reviewer  may  be  permitted 
to  interject  a personal  note,  I should 
like  to  say  that  I spent  a very  pleasant 
and  profitable  year  (1931-32)  at  the 
School,  not  as  an  archaeologist,  nor  even 
as  a student  of  art,  but  as  a fledgling 
A.B.  in  Classical  literature,  studying 
the  monuments  and  soaking  up  the  at- 
mosphere of  ancient  Greece.  One  of 
the  greatest  services  of  the  school  has 
always  been  to  such  students:  men  and 
women  fresh  from  college  (with  no 
pretensions  or  leanings  toward  profes- 
sional archaeology,  who  are  preparing 
to  teach  ancient  literature,  languages, 
and  history  in  our  colleges.  'The  well- 
organized  school  trips,  lectures  on 
Greek  authors,  epigraphy,  history,  and 
constant  exposure  to  the  beauty  of  the 
Acropolis  provide  them  with  a love  for 
ancient  Greece  and  an  understanding 
of  it  which  can  be  gained  in  no  other 
way.  While  the  original  founders  of 
the  school  were  well  aware  of  this 
value.  Prof.  Lord  says  almost  nothing 
about  it,  except  in  connection  with  the 
Summer  Sessions  for  school-teachers. 
Although  we  have  a blow  by  blow  de- 
scription of  even  the  most  minor  exca- 
vations, the  reader  will  never  find  out 
what  the  School  has  been  doing  in  its 
later  years  for  the  general,  or  non- 
archaeological  student.  After  all,  the 
institution  is  still  the  American 
School  of  Classical  Studies  — not  of 
Archaeological  Studies  alone. 

Prof.  Lord  needs  no  introduction  to 
Oberlin  Alumni,  and  his  long,  valued 
career  at  Oberlin  must  be  well  known 
to  all  readers  of  this  magazine.  Gradu- 
ated in  1897,  he  took  an  A.M.  degtee 
at  Harvard  and  a Ph.D.  at  both  '5’ale 
and  Berlin;  he  taught  Classics  at  Ober- 
lin from  1903  until  his  retirement  in 
1941;  he  has  continued  his  extra- 
ordinarily active  career  by  joining  the 
faculty  of  Scripps  College  as  Profes- 
sor of  Classical  Languages  and  Litera- 
ture. Although  he  keeps  himself 
sedulously  in  the  background  of  his 
narration  of  the  history  of  the  American 
School,  he  might  have  written,  widi 
Aeneas,  "et  quorum  pars  magna  fui. 
He  has  served  on  ihe  Managing  (,om- 
mittee  of  the  School  since  1926;  he 
has  twice  visitec.1  the  School  as  Annual 

{Continued  on  page  26) 
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Orville  Wrifflil’s 


ORVILLE  WRIGHT,  h’lO,  famed 
co-inventor  of  the  airplane  who 
died  Jan.  ,t0  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  be- 
queathed to  Oberlin  Colle/>e  the  sum 
of  S.i00,000,  plus  an  undetermined  12 
per  cent  of  the  residual  estate. 

Mr.  Wright’s  will  stipulates  that  the 
S.i00,000  shall  be  held  as  an  endow- 
ment fund  with  income  used  for  gen- 
eral college  purposes,  but  at  the  expira- 
tion of  25  years  the  principal  amount 
may  be  used  in  such  manner  as  the 
trustees  way  determine. 

Mr.  Wright's  bequest  constitutes  the 
largest  single  gift  or  bequest  to  the 
College  since  Charles  Martin  Hall,  ’85, 
endowed  it  with  several  million  dol- 
lars in  1914. 

Through  their  sister,  Katharine,  who 
graduated  from  the  College  in  1898,  the 
Wright  brothers  became  acquainted 
with  Oberlin.  In  the  early  experiments 
leading  to  the  first  flight  of  a controlled 
heavier-than-air  machine  which  they 
conducted  successfully  at  Kitty  Hawk, 
N.  C.,  in  1903,  Miss  Wright’s  faith  in 
their  efforts  and  financial  assistance 
were  vital  factors  which  her  brothers 
never  forgot. 

Miss  "Wright,  always  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  Oberlin,  influenced  a large 
number  of  her  high  school  students  to 
enter  the  College.  Later  as  a trustee  of 
die  College  and  then  as  the  wife  of  a 
trustee,  Henry  J.  Haskell,  ’96,  (See 
page  19 ) , her  interest  in  and  service  to 
Oberlin  surpassed  its  previous  heights. 

Jioth  Orville,  and  Wilbur,  who  died 
in  1912,  were  awarded  honorary  doc- 
tor's degrees  by  Oberlin  in  1910,  at  the 
same  Commencement  at  which  Charles 
Martin  Hall,  '85,  received  his  honorary 
doctor’s  degree. 

Four  Oberlinians  of  the  Wright 
family  were  also  named  beneficiaries  in 
the  will:  Mrs.  John  H.  Jameson  (Leon- 
tine  Wright,  ’20),  a niece;  Mrs.  Harold 


lleiliiest  (lives  $300,0011  to  Olieiiin 


W.  Steeper  (Bertha  Wright,  x’20), 
another  niece;  Wilbur  H.  Wright,  42, 
a grandnephew;  and  Mrs.  E.  D.  Chaf- 
fee ( Katharine  Wright,  x’44 ) , a grand- 
niece. Neither  Orville  nor  Wilbur 
were  married. 

Mr.  Wright’s  bequest  is  subject  to 
four  annuities  to  be  paid  to  former  em- 
ployees and  associates  of  the  inventor 
for  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  How- 
ever, College  officials  estimate  that 
these  payments  will  not  amount  to  as 


much  as  half  the  income  on  the  princi- 
pal sum. 

No  decision  has  been  made  regard- 
ing how  the  bequest  will  be  used. 
Among  suggestions  received  by  the  ad- 
ministration are;  a women’s  dormitory 
named  for  Katharine  Wright,  a science 
building,  and  a student  union.  The 
latter  suggestion  came  in  a Review  edi- 
torial, in  which  students  continued  to 
press  the  need  for  a consolidated  cen- 
ter of  student  activities. 


Seven  Years  After  the  First  Successful  Flight 
, . . in  a heavier-than-air  plane,  Pres.  Henry  C.  King  conferred  honorary 
doctors’  degrees  on  the  two  Wright  brothers,  and,  at  the  same  ceremony, 
on  Charles  M.  Hall,  ’85,  inventor  of  the  aluminum  process.  The  abov~e  pic- 
ture of  the  Commencement  procession  shows,  left  to  right,  W biting  Wil- 
liams, 99,  then  the  assistartt  to  the  President;  F.  Juliette  Hosford,  m’91, 
h’31,  for  many  years  teacher  of  Latin  and  at  that  time  dean  of  academy 
women;  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright,  Dean  Edward  I.  Bosworth  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Theology;  and  Edward  J.  Goodrich,  trustee  and  origi- 
nal owner  of  Goodrich  House.  Hall  is  not  shown.  Contributed  by  Ruth 
Easton,  ’1 0,  assistant  in  the  college  secretary’s  office,  this  is  a picture  which 
she  has  saved  from  her  own  Commencement 


{Continued  from  page  10) 
in  turn  recruited  nearly  600  interested 
students  to  carry  on  lobbying  activities 
for  interests  ranging  from  the  NAM 
to  conservation  of  natural  resources. 
These  interest  groups,  which  attempt  to 
influence  members  of  state  delegations 
and  important  committees  in  decisions 
on  platform  planks  and  presidential 
nominations,  add  the  final  element  of 
political  realism  to  an  already  con- 
vincing experiment  in  practical  poli- 
tics. 

Other  Convention  committees  were 
functioning  in  high  gear  as  well.  The 
Speakers'  Committee  had  obtained 
Senator  Irving  Ives  (R.,  N.  Y.)  as 


permanent  chairman  and  Senator  H. 
Alexander  Smith  ( R.,  N.  J. ) as  key- 
note speaker.  The  Public  Relations 
Committee  was  busily  running  down 
leads  in  trying  to  arrange  radio  net- 
work coverage  for  the  Convention, 
while  the  Parade  Committee  canvassed 
zoos  and  circuses,  on  the  trail  of  an 
elephant.  The  Physical  Arrangements 
Committee  made  plans  for  occupation 
of  a new  Convention  home — the  Col- 
lege’s new  field  house,  due  to  be  com- 
pleted in  the  spring. 

The  exact  percentage  of  the  student 
body  taking  active  part  in  the  Mock 
Convention  may  never  be  known,  but 
it’s  a safe  bet  that  far  more  of  them 
will  unite  in  this  one  activity  than  in 
any  other  during  their  four-year  stay 


here.  Student  excitement  is  high  with 
months  to  go  until  Convention  time; 
the  state  of  campus  affairs  by  May  7 
and  8 will  indeed  be  something  to  see. 

Plan  Memorial  Services  for 
William  H.  Seaman,  '24 

As  this  issue  goes  to  press  plans 
are  being  made  for  memorial 
services  in  Finney  Chapel  on 
March  31  for  William  Harlow 
Seaman,  '24,  director  of  admis- 
sions for  the  college  since  1928, 
w'ho  died  on  March  19.  Complete 
reports  of  Mr.  Seaman’s  life  will 
be  published  in  the  next  issues  of 
the  Alumni  Magazine  and  Alumni 
Bulletin. 
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1890 

Under  tlie  title  of  “80  Years  Young  Today.” 
the  Denver  Post  for  Feb.  4 reports  the  80th 
birthday  of  Frank  I.  Carruthers,  retail  advertis- 
ing manager  of  the  Denver  Post,  “on  the  job  as 
usual.  It  was  a surprise  to  Frank  when  Palmer 
Hoyt,  publisher  of  the  Post,  business  ami  ad- 
vertising e-xecuiives  who  work  with  and  under 
him  greeted  him  as  guest  of  hc^nor  at  a birthday 
luncheon.  Few  United  Slates  senators  can  boast 
as  wide  actiuaintance  in  their  home  cities,  states, 
and  regions  as  Frank  Carruthers  in  Denver, 
Colo.,  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  empire,  where 
he's  ‘Frank’  to  thousands ” Mr.  Car- 

ruthers came  to  Denver  58  years  ago,  starting 
as  advertising  salesman  for  the  Denver  Repuli- 
lican.  Later  he  was  advertising  manager  for  the 
Denver  Times,  and  for  papers,  in  Kansas  City 
and  Chicago.  In  1913  he  became  advertising 
manager  of  the  Denver  Post. 

1895 

Rev.  George  W.  Longenecker,  t.  has  just  re- 
tired from  active  pastoral  work  and  is  now  living 
at  85  Park  St.,  Chilton,  Wis.  He  has  recently 
published  a volume  of  poems  which  has  been  re- 
viewed favorably. 

1899 

The  Oberlin  Times  has  added  a new  feature 
on  its  editorial  page.  Written  by  the  Rev.  Lud- 
wig Thomsen,  “Vita  Illustris”  will  consist  of 
brief  human  interest  sketches  of  everyday  life. 
“Each  story  will  be  accompanied  by  a line  of 
Scripture  because,  in  the  words  of  the  author, 
‘it  seems  to  me  that  all  human  incidents,  whether 
fact  or  fiction,  have  some  religious  signifi- 
cance’.” Mr.  Thomsen  has  made  his  home  in 
Oberlin  since  1936,  when  he  retired  from  active 
service  in  the  Congregational  ministry. 


in  India,  has  in  one  year  established  a training 
scliool  for  native  leaders  that  is  recognized  all 
over  India.  The  young  women  in  the  YWCA 
Training  school  arc  giving  outstanding  service 
in  India's  tragic  period.  A refugee  camp  of 
100.000  Moslem.s  was  set  up  in  November  near 
the  school.  The  27  trainees  offered  themselves 
for  service  and  helped  establish  a hospital,  .set 
HI)  a food  center,  and  tended  the  victims  lu'r<led 


together  there.  They  nursed  the  sick  and 
scruhljcd  floors.  Some  of  the  student  trainees 
were  ^^osIems  and  some  Hindus,  ljut  they  served 
all  tho.se  in  need.  Mahatma  Gandhi  himself 
visited  the  camp  to  thank  Miss  Lucke.  Miss 
Forsyth,  coming  to  India  at  the  height  of  hos- 
tilities, visited  the  camp  under  armeil  escort,  in 
defiance  of  the  general  curfew,  to  check  on  the 
safety  of  staff  and  students." 

1913 

_Rov.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Dutton  (Ifelen  Wiley, 
17)  sailed  on  Mar,  12  for  China,  i’rior  to  the 
war  they  were  assigned  hy  the  American  Board 
to  work  ill  the  north  China  mi.ssion  field  and  are 
now  returning  to  continue  their  mission  work. 
For  several  years  .Mr.  Dutton  has  been  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Benzonia.  .Mich. 


Mrs.  D.  Monroe  Marvin 
(Mary  Elizabeth  Beach,  72) 


Mrs.  Franklin  E.  Case 
( Theano  Wattles,  72 ) 


. . . the  tivo  oldest  living  graduates  of  Oberlin,  both  celebrated  birthdays 
last  month.  The  older  of  the  tivo,  Mrs,  Marvin,  was  born  in  1852,  and 
Airs.  Case  follows  closely  with  a birthday  a year  later 


1905 

Rev,  William  L.  Cash,  t,  after  forty-two  years 
in  the  active  service  of  the  ministry  announced 
his  retirement  in  1947.  He  has  held  pastorates 
of  Congregational  Churches  in  Savannah,  Geor- 
gia, where  he  served  15  years;  in  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  and 
Birmingham.  Ala.  Rev.  Cash  has  held  a num- 
ber of  prominent  po.sitions  in  the  denomination, 
and  at  one  time  was  elected  assistant  Modera- 
tor of  the  National  Council  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Churches  of  the  United  .States.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Fisk  University;  ami  had  advanced 
study  towards  his  Ph.D.  degree  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago. 

Rev.  Cash  was  recently  elected  pastor  emeri- 
tus for  life  of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
of  Chattanooga.  Tenn..  where  he  was  minister 
from  1920  to  1923. 

1906 

Benjamin  G.  Allen,  superintendent  of  the 
printing  and  supidy  department  of  the  Hartford 
Fire  Insurance  Ct;.,  has  completed  25  years  with 
the  company  and  has  received  the  llartfonl  I'ire 
25-year  Gold  Service  Pin.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen 
(Cora  Taylor)  live  at  S3  Bishop  Rd..  West  Hart- 
ford, C'onn. 

1909 

A few  w’eeks  ago  Dr..  MO,  and  Mrs.  Louis 
Rowlam!  of  Albion.  Mich.,  enlerlaineil  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stanley  Morris  (Laura  Van  Cleve).  Mr. 
Rf>wland  is  bearl  of  the  music  department  r>f 
•Albion  College  and  Mr.  Morris  is  advertising 
manager  of  the  Upjohn  Company  in  K.'ilamazrio. 
.Mich.  'Fhe  re.'ison  f(jr  the  “get-together”  was 
a talk  which  Mr.  Morris  gave  t<i  the  art  classes 
of  Albion  College  on  the  use  of  fine  art  in  ail- 
vertising. 

1019 

In  liulia  Elmina  Lucke’s  work  with  the 
N'WCA  is  altraeting  widesjjread  intere^t.  .Ma- 
hatma Gamlhi  paid  a visit  to  her  shortly  before 
his  ileath.  as  tlescribed  in  this  coiniinmication 
from  a YWCA  paper: 

“Elmina  I.ucke,  .Aincr.  ^’W(',A  Staff  member 


r.  VALENTINE  took  a back  seat 
on  Feb.  14  at  Erlanger  Hospital, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  for  on  that  day 
Mrs.  D.  Monroe  Marvin  ( Mary  Eliza- 
beth Beach,  72)  celebrated  her  96th 
birthday.  She  has  lived  in  the  hos- 
pital where  she  has  a private  nurse  to 
care  for  her  for  the  past  several  years. 
Still  able  and  eager  to  stroll  about  the 
hospital  corridors  and  to  visit  with 
other  patients,  Mrs.  Marvin,  whose 
eyesight  is  nearly  gone,  wrote  a card 
herself  to  the  College  in  answer  to  a 
letter  of  birthday  greetings  from  Sec- 
retary Donald  M.  Love. 

She  pointed  out  that  her  class,  which 
graduated  76  years  ago  in  Oberlin,  in- 
cluded 59  seniors  — 31  men  and  28 
women. 

After  completing  the  "Ladies’ 
Course,"  Mrs.  Marvin  taught  in  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  later  marrying  a Georgia 
lumber  dealer.  Lumen  B,  Searle.  He 
tiled  in  1922.  The  following  year  she 
became  the  wife  of  D.  Monroe  Marviti, 
who  died  in  Chattanooga  12  years  ago. 

In  San  Diego,  Calif.,  Mrs.  Case  cele- 
brated her  95th  birthday  on  Feb.  4. 


She  has  in  recent  years  become  an  ar- 
dent botanist  and  searches  the  ocean 
beaches  for  specimens  which  she  takes 
home  to  her  apartment,  paints  to  scale 
in  true  colors,  and  catalogues  with 
l^ctanical  names  for  her  ever-widening 
collection. 

Three  years  of  language  study  in 
Europe  occupied  Mrs.  Case  after  her 
graduation  from  the  College.  Upon 
her  return  she  taught  school  in  Can- 
ton, Ohio,  for  a year  before  marrying 
Franklin  Case,  an  inventor  and  manu- 
facturer of  dental  chairs  in  1879.  To- 
gether they  traveled  widely  in  Europe, 
collecting  art  pieces  of  which  both  Mrs. 
Case  and  her  husband  were  connois- 
seurs. At  his  de-ath  15  years  ago,  their 
rnainsion  in  Canton  was  bequeatheei  to 
the  city  for  an  art  gallery. 

Another  of  the  oldest  class  with  liv- 
ing members  was  Mrs.  Cases  sister, 
ll.irmonia,  later  Mrs.  Marshall  Wood- 
ford. She  became  the  first  dean  of 
Conservatory  women,  appointed  in 
190-i.  I’rof.  Celestia  Wattles,  h'8-1, 
formerly  teacher  of  pianoforte  in  the 
Conservatory,  was  another  sister. 
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In  Tsingtao,  China,  they  will  meet  Capt.,  Ml, 
and  Mrs.  Tom  Dutton  (EHzabcili  Tuckerman. 
’39)  and  two  daughters,  Marcia  and  Susan,  ami 
tlieii  younger  son,  I'rank.  Tom  and  Frank  are 
both  in  the  Marines. 

1914 

Mrs.  Donald  Davidson  (Theresa  Sherrer)  has 
illustrated  her  husband’s  new  book,  '’The  Ten- 
nessee,” a history  of  the  Tennessee  River  valley, 
published  by  Rinehart  Co. 

1916 

Mrs.  Paul  R.  Reynolds  (Charlotte  Belknap) 
writes  that  her  son.  Robert,  graduated  from  Har- 
vard Medical  School  in  1947  and  is  now  intern* 
ing  at  Billings  Hospital,  Chicago. 

1917 

From  October,  1944,  until  August.  1947, 
Edith  M.  Gates  wa.s  overseas  in  work  for  dis- 
placed persons  with  UNRRA  and  the  American 
Christian  Committee  for  Refugees.  She  is  now 
back  in  New  York  and  is  living  at  310  IC.  66  St. 

Lillian  Montgomery  lias  been  appointed  c.\e* 
cutive  director  of  the  YW'CA  of  Wilmington, 
Del.,  and  assumed  her  new  duties  late  in  Febru- 
ary. After  a year  of  graduate  study  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  Miss  Montgomery  taught 
mathematics  in  the  high  school  at  Elgin,  111. 
Her  YWCA  experience  includes  serving  as  exec- 
utive director  in  Clinton,  Iowa,  Williamsport. 
Pa.,  and  Lansing  and  Saginaw,  Mich. 

1920 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Whitby  (Beulah  Tyrrell)  — 
see  class  of  1928. 

1921 

A unique  hobby  of  Mrs.  Harold  W.  Woodrtiw 
(Hazel  Silcox),  making  wax  reproductions  of  ilie 
distinctive  hats  of  Hollywood  columnist  Hedda 
Hopper,  received  considerable  publicity  in  Los 
Angeles  and  vicinity.  Completely  authentic  in 
every  minute  detail,  the  candle-dripping  millin- 
ery is  done  in  full  color.  Mrs.  Woodrow’s  col- 
lection now  includes  more  than  20  miniature 


hats,  fashioned  of  wax  which  her  husband  wlio 
is  a chemistry  professor  at  Jiedlands  University, 
helps  her  make.  Tbcir  daughter,  Janet,  is  Mrs. 
K.  Marlin  Cox.  (See  class  of  M6  news.) 

Dr.  Glenn  H.  Benton  is  the  elected  moderator 
of  the  Synod  of  Missouri,  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U.S.A.  Dr.  Benton  is  dean  of  the  college 
and  jirofessor  of  history  at  Drury  College, 
Springfield,  Mo. 

1923 

Clair  C.  Olson,  professor  of  English  and  chair- 
man of  the  English  department.  College  of  the 
Pacific,  is  co-editor,  with  Martin  M.  Crow,  of 
the  University  of  Texas,  of  ‘‘Chaitccr’s  World,” 
which  is  described  by  the  Columbia  University 
Press  catalogue  as  “a  unique,  highly  organized 
collection  of  excerpts  from  medieval  records, 
pul)Hc  atid  private  documents,  and  literature 
wliich  illustrate  and  describe  tlie  life  Chaucer 
knew  in  tlie  14th  century  in  England  and  France 
and  wliich  forms  the  background  of  his  writing.s. 
The  work  was  l)egun  hy  the  late  JCditb  Rickert. 
outstanding  Chaucerian  scholar,  in  connection 
with  ‘The  Text  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,*  on 
which  she  collaborated  with  John  M.  Manly  . . . 
About  80  percent  of  the  material  has  not  been 
published  before,  has  not  been  translated  into 
English,  or  has  been  published  only  in  volumes 
which  are  relatively  inaccessible.” 

1924 

Rev.  Ray  Gibbons,  Director  of  the  National 
Council  of  Social  Action  of  the  Congregational- 
Christian  Churches,  received  an  honorary  degree 
of  doctor  of  divinity  from  Defiance  College  on 
Feb.  10. 

1925 

Bradford  R.  Stetson,  superintendent  of  the 
Minneapolis  factory  of  the  Bemis  Bros.  Bag  Co. 
since  1937,  has  been  advanced  to  the  company’s 
general  production  department  in  St.  Louis. 

1926 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Duncan  (Nina  Bald- 
win, *28)  are  spending  six  months  at  Privada  de 
la  Pradera,  48  Cuernavaca,  Mexico,  while  Dr. 


Duncan  is  on  sabbatical  leave  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Mexicfi. 

1928 

Alfred  W.  Pecsok  was  recently  appointed  as- 
sistant director  of  the  Hamilton  County  Welfare 
Department,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  After  receiving 
his  master’s  degree  in  public  aflministration  at 
the  University  of  Cincinnati  in  1929,  Mr.  Pccsok 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  (iincinnaii  City  Welfare 
Department  until  1942,  when  he  joined  the  re- 
gional office  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission 
in  Cleveland.  In  his  new  position,  Mr.  Pcc.srjk 
will  have  charge  of  the  business  administration 
of  the  department,  including  accounting  and 
statistics,  work  relief,  surplus  commodities, 
building  maintenance,  stenographic  and  clerical 
services,  and  preparation  of  relief  payrolls  and 
V(juchers. 

Harold  Finch,  head  of  the  music  department 
of  the  Highland  Park  (111.)  High  School,  is 
conductor  of  the  Youth  Orchestra  of  Greater 
C'hicago,  which  provides  a chance  for  high  school 
musicians  to  play  together.  The  orchestra  gave 
its  first  concert  last  fall  in  Orchestra  Hall,  Chi- 
cago. 

Henry  F.  Rood,  actuary  of  the  Ordinary  De- 
partment of  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance 
Company,  was  recently  named  a second  vice 
pre.siclenl  of  the  company.  After  graduating  from 
Oberlin,  Mr.  Rood  secured  his  master’s  degree 
in  actuarial  mathematics  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  He  was  a member  of  the  Actuarial 
Department  of  the  Travelers  Insurance  Co.  for 
two  years  before  joining  the  Lincoln  National  in 
1931.  After  three  years  duty  with  the  Naval 
Reserve,  he  returned  to  the  company  in  January, 
1946,  as  associate  actuary.  Later  he  was  named 
actuary,  Ordinary  Department.  Mr.  Rood  is  a 
fellow  of  the  Actuarial  Society  and  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute.  He  makes  his  home  in  Fort 
^\'ayne,  Ind. 

Carroll  K.  Shaw  has  been  appointed  director 
of  the  administrative  division  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
He  will  serve  as  staff  assistant  to  NLRB  Gen- 
eral Counsel  Robert  N.  Denham  and  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  agency’s  administrative  opera- 


Veteran  Editor 

T A DINNER  in  Kansas  City 
early  in  February,  100  associates 
and  friends  gathered  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  leadership  and  outstanding  journal- 
istic record  of  Henry  J.  Haskell,  '96, 
editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  while 
countless  others  sent  messages  which 
testified  to  the  high  regard  which  he 
enjoys  within  his  profession  and  out- 
side. On  the  occasion  of  his  50th  year 
with  the  Star,  men  and  women  of  na- 
tional prominence  from  President 
Truman  down,  honored  the  former 
Oberlin  trustee  with  messages  of  ap- 
preciation and  praised  the  excellence  of 
his  work,  which  has  twice  won  him 
the  Pulitzer  prize  for  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  journalism. 

President  Truman  wrote;  in  part: 
"Henry  Haskell  deserves  all  the 
tributes  his  friends  can  pay  him.  Few 
men  have  his  wide  knowledge  of  world 
affairs  a knowledge  gained  not  in  an 
ivory  tower  but  by  on-the-spot  observa- 
tion and  talks  with  leaders,  and  just 
plain  people,  all  over  the  w'orld. 

. . . wish  for  him,  please,  on  my  be- 
half, health  and  happiness  ...  In  the 
discussion  of  our  relationships  with 
the  rest  of  this  troubled  and  complex 
world,  we  need  his  clear  and  reasona- 
ble voice  as  never  before." 


s 50  Years  with 


Henry  J.  Haskell,  '96 
...  known  across  the  nation  as 
editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
marked  his  50th  year  with  the 
newspaper  on  Feb.  8 

A wire  from  former  President  Her- 
bert Hoover  termed  Mr.  Haskell;  "one 
of  the  few  editors  of  sense  in  the 
United  States”. 

Citing  Mr.  Haskell’s  achievements, 
Charles  Merz,  editor  of  the  New  York 


Times,  commented  on  "the  great  job 
you  have  done  and  the  great  contribu- 
tion you  have  made  to  what  is  best  in 
American  journalism". 

As  a memorial  of  the  celebration,  a 
scrapbook  containing  all  the  letters  and 
telegrams  of  congratulation  from  poli- 
tical, industrial,  financial,  literary,  and 
journalistic  leaders  throughout  the 
country  was  presented  to  Mr.  Haskell. 

Haskell,  for  16  years  an  alumni- 
elected  trustee  of  the  College,  was 
awarded  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor 
of  letters  by  Oberlin  in  1917,  in  offi- 
cial recognition  of  his  integrity  and 
maintenance  of  highest  standards  of 
journalism  in  a post  of  inestimable  in- 
fluence. In  addition  to  his  editorial 
achievements,  he  is  an  enthusiastic 
scholar  of  the  Classics,  well-known 
especially  for  his  comparisons  of  mod- 
ern politics  with  those  of  ancient 
Rome.  He  is  the  author  of  "The  New 
Deal  in  Old  Rome”  and  "This  Was 
Cicero”. 

Mr,  Haskell  delivered  the  funeral 
oration  at  the  last  rites  for  his  famous 
Kansas  colleague,  the  late  William  Al- 
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tions.  Mr.  Shaw  lias  had  wide  experience  in  the 
public  works  field,  having  first  entered  govern- 
ment service  in  1933,  when  he  joined  the  Public 
Works  Administration.  He  has  served  as  a 
senior  administrative  analyst  in  the  lUidgct  and 
Planning  Section  of  the  War  Production  Board 
and  as  an  organizational  consultant  evaluating 
the  experience  of  the  board.  Mr.  an«l  Mrs.  Shaw 
(Conna  Bell)  and  their  four  daughters  arc  liv- 
ing in  Washington. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  for  Sunday.  Feb.  22, 
presented  a pictorial  feature  of  the  groups  in 
Detroit  working  for  tolerance  as  an  introduction 
to  Xational  Brotherhood  Week.  One  choral 
group  taking  part  in  a Brotherhood  ^Veek  con* 
cert  was  from  Serbian  Orthodox  Church  and 
was  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Paul  Adams 
(Etheleen  Peterman).  Another  picture  repre- 
sented the  Detroit  Interracial  Committee,  whose 
assistant  director  is  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Whitby 
(Beulah  Tyrrell.  ’20). 

Professor  Holland  E.  Wolfe,  t.  of  Western 
Reserve  I^niversity.  presented  a paper.  “The  Sun 
Myth  as  Reflected  in  the  Old  Testament”  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Mid-Western  Branch  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Biblical  Instructors  in 
Maywood.  111.,  on  Jan.  17. 

Robert  E.  Johnson  reports  that  he  has  trans- 
ferred from  William  and  Mary  College  to  a po- 
sition as  assistant  professor  in  the  department  of 
architecture.  School  of  Engineering  and  Archi- 
tecture of  the  University  of  Kansas  in  Lawrence. 
The  children,  David  and  Susanna,  are  freshmen 
in  the  I^niversity  High  School.  He  has  recently 
had  three  articles  published — “Suggestion  and 
Visual  Impression”  in  the  Journal  of  Psychology 
for  February.  1947;  “Sculpture  in  Architectural 
Time-Space  Design”  in  Arts  and  Architecture 
for  January,  1948  ; and  “Fine  Arts  as  a Means 
for  Personality  Integration”  in  the  School  Re- 
view. I’niversity  of  Chicago  Press. 

1929 

Arthur  H.  Jones,  southeastern  representative 
of  the  National  Recreation  Association,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  Park  and  Rec- 
reation Commission  of  Charlotte.  N.  C.,  and 
will  assume  his  new  duties  on  April  1.  Writing 
of  his  appointment,  the  “Charlotte  News”  says 
in  part:  “In  the  past  11  years  as  southeastern 
representative  of  the  National  Recreation  As- 
sociation. Mr.  Jones  has  helped  to  draft  recrea- 
tion legislation  in  several  southeastern  states, 
has  conducted  numerous  municipal  recreation 
studies  and  long-range  plans,  has  participated 
in  many  regional  and  national  conferences  .... 
He  is  well  known  for  his  keen  and  progressive 
concept  of  public  recreation  . . .” 

The  Fall-Winter  catalogue  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press  and  King’s  Crown  Press  lists  “The 
Lyric  Cycle  in  Crcrman  Literature.”  by  Helen 
M.  Mustard,  one  of  the  Columbia  University 
Germanic  Studies.  New  .Series.  No.  17. 

1931 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Kelso  of  11939  Col- 
lins St..  North  Hollywood,  Calif.,  report  the 
birth  of  David  William  on  Jan.  29. 

The  .Sunday  magazine  section  of  the  Indian- 
apolis. Tnd.  Star  for  Jan.  11  featured  Prof.  Sam- 
uel Yellen,  m.  under  the  title  of  “Poet  Laureate 
of  Indiana,”  Mr,  Yellen  is  on  the  faculty  of 
the  English  department  at  Indiana  University, 
teaching  freshman  English  and  modern  Ameri- 
can literature,  and  writing  poetry.  “In  the  last 
six  years  about  40  of  Yellen’s  poems  have  been 
mihlished,  including  a dozen  or  so  in  the  New 
Yorker  ....  Others  have  appeared  in  the  At- 
lantic and  Good  Housekeeping  magazines,  in 
high  quality  periodicals  of  limited  circulation  like 
Commonweal  anrl  Yale  Review,  and  on  the  edi- 
torial pages  of  such  journal.s  ns  the  Monitor  and 
the  New  \'ork  fferahl  Tribune,” 

Mrs.  David  F,  Menard  (Montana  X.  Faber), 
X.  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va..  appeared  as  guest  nar- 
rator at  a costume  candlelight  concert  given  by 
f'lara  f'eo,  American  tnanist,  at  Seton  Hill  Col- 
lege in  Gr<*enshurg.  Pa.,  f>n  Feb.  16.  On  that 
ficcasirm  Mrs.  Ceo  gave  the  premiere  perfor- 
mance of  Mrs,  Menard’s  latest  compo.sition. 
“Fantasie”.  which  wav  very  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived. f)n  l‘*eb.  20.  Mrs.  Menard  accompanied 
Helen  Masloff,  New  Ytirk  soi)rano.  at  a concert 
given  before  the  Woman's  Chib  f)f  Wheeling. 

Dr.  William  C.  Biel  lui^  roigned  his  position 
in  the  p'^ychology  th-jiai  tment  of  Denison  tint- 
versify  to  Iieivunc-  an  aviation  iisychologist  in  the 
Psychology  Branch,  Aero  Merlical  Laboratory, 


VV/iNNING  the  national  first  prize 
over  200,000  other  contestants  in 
a contest  which  asked  the  question: 
"What  is  your  favorite  radio  program 
and  why?”  Iris  Haverstack,  ’07,  of  Can- 
ton, Ohio,  was  the  incredulous  recipient 
of  a $500  radio-phonograph  combina- 
tion and  trips  to  Washington  and  New 
York.  In  Washington  where  she  was 
awarded  the  prize,  she  was  entertained 
at  lunch  by  President  and  Mrs.  Harry 
S.  Truman;  and  in  New  York  she  ap- 
peared on  the  weekly  nation-wide 
broadcast  of  the  program  which  fur- 
nished the  subject  of  her  winning  con- 
tribution, "CBS  Is  There.” 

The  contest  was  conducted  by  the 
National  Association  of  Women 
Broadcasters  in  conjunction  with  the 
National  Radio  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. It  originated  from  Cleveland’s 
CBS  station,  WGAR,  on  a program 
presented  last  fall  by  Esther  Mullin, 
women’s  director  of  the  Cleveland  sta- 
tion. 

After  an  interview  over  WGAR, 
Miss  Haverstack  traveled  to  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  accompanied  by  Miss  Mul- 
lin. There,  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  in 
a session  of  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Association  of  Women  Broadcast- 
ers, she  received  the  grand  prize  from 
Bond  Geddes,  an  official  of  the  Na- 
tional Radio  Manufacnirers  Associa- 
tion. 

Miss  Haverstack  describes  the  high- 
lights of  her  visit  as  follows: 

"Beside  the  thrill  of  watching  Wash- 
ington notables  stroll  casually  down  the 
Mayflower  promenade,  we  heard  pol- 
icy-making addresses  in  the  convention 
by  such  American  leaders  as  General 
Omar  Bradley,  Secretary  of  Agriculrure 
C.  P.  Anderson,  Speaker  of  the  House 
Joseph  Martin,  Benjamin  Cohen,  ex- 
pert on  United  Nations,  A.  D.  Williard 
of  N.  A.  B.  and  Alma  Kitchell  of  W. 
N.  B.  television. 

"We  were  guests  at  luncheons,  break- 
fasts, and  dinners  given  by  the  Millinery 
Fashion  Bureau,  the  Can  Institute,  the 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  the 
greeting  card  industry,  and  Swift  and 
Co. 

"Socially  we  were  sent  invitations  to 
functions  at  the  British  and  Philippine 
embassies  and  the  White  House.  We 
were  also  entertained  at  formal  dinner 
by  the  famous  Washington  and  New- 
port hostess,  Mrs.  George  Mesta  at  her 
S Street  home,  the  former  residence  of 
cx-President  and  Mrs.  Herbert  E. 
Hoover. 

"The  Trumans  received  us  in  tlie 
State  Dining  Room,  where  Mrs.  Tru- 
man’s personal  and  social  secretaries. 
Miss  Odom  and  Mrs.  Helm,  acted  as 
hostesses.  The  Marine  Band  played  as 
we  ate  and  talked,  while  the  magnifi- 


iRis  Haverstack,  ’07 
. . , Canton,  Ohio,  high  school 
teacher,  wrot-s  the  letter  on  "What 
is  DAy  Favorite  Radio  Program 
and  WhyP”  which  won  her  the 
national  prize  of  a $500  radio- 
phonograph  combination  in  a 
contest  sponsored  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  Women  Broadcasters 


cent  portrait  of  Lincoln  dominated  the 
scene  and  gave  life  to  the  dark  wood- 
panelled  walls.  It  was  intriguing  ac- 
tually to  see  and  use  the  executive  linen 
and  silver  and  to  feel  one  belonged, 
after  a fashion.” 

Traveling  on  to  New  York  by  her- 
self, Miss  Haverstack  found  herself 
graciously  welcomed  by  Robert  L. 
Shayon,  author  and  director  of  "CBS 
Is  There.”  That  evening,  after  CBS 
had  flashed  back  360  years  to  witness 
Sir  Francis  Drake’s  spectacular  defeat 
of  the  Spanish  Armada,  Miss  Haver- 
stack made  her  first  appearance  over 
a nation-wide  hookup  to  accept  the  con- 
gratulations and  thanks  of  the  program 
which  she  had  singled  out  for  lier  com- 
mendation. 

The  following  paragraph  taken  from 
her  prize-winning  letter  describes  why 
she  chose  the  dramatic  historical  pro- 
gram : 

"In  this  age  of  hysteria  and  cro.ss- 
purposes,  of  low  ideals  due  to  war's 
backwash,  it  is  extremely  helpful  and 
stimulating  to  see  how  mankind  once 
reacted  over  similar  perplexities  in  the 
past.  There  is  no  more  attractive  way 
to  present  the  underlying  causes  of  a 
tyrant’s  rise,  of  an  insane  driv'c  to  con- 
quer tlie  world,  of  our  persecution  of 
wi.se  men  merely  because  they  belong 
to  the  opposite  party,  of  the  courage 
that  can  ari,sc  in  a hero’s  liearr,  than  tlie 
striking  broadcasts  on  CBS  Is  There. 


for  march  1948 
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Wright  Field,  Dayton,  Ohio.  Hill  hopes  to  find 
a pl.acc  in  Yellow  .Springs  which  he,  Hilty 
(Magda  von  Wcnck,  ’30)  and  daughter  Nancy 
can  call  home.  In  the  meantime,  their  addre.ss 
remains  .335  W.  College  St.,  Granville,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Virgil  Oyer  (Bertha  Barber)  writes  that 
they  have  moved  to  a three  acre  farin  on  which 
they  arc  building  their  own  house.  Their  new 
address  is  K.  3,  Smithville,  lenn. 

Dr.  Jared  H.  Ford  had  a p.aper  entitled  •'Hy- 
dro.xvbmine  Method  of  Determining  Pemcil- 
lins.’’  printed  in  the  December.  1947  issue  of 
Analvlic.il  Chemistry.  Dr.  Ford  received  his 
Ph.D.  degree  at  the  University  of  Illinois  in 
1935.  He  is  a biochemist,  spending  his  entire 
time  on  antibiotic  research  at  the  Upjohn  Com- 
pany, Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

1932 

The  first  concert  of  the  Museum  Cliorus  of 
the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art  was  presented  on 
Feb.  25.  Walter  Blodgett,  curator  of  music  at 
the  Museum,  is  conductor  of  the  group.  The 
last  half  of  the  program  featured  contemporary 
choral  music,  with  a premiere  of  Normand  Lock- 
wood’s new  chorale.  “How  Far  Is  Tt  To  Beth- 
lehem.” Prof.  Lockwood  taught  composition 
and  theory  in  the  Conservatory  from  1932  to 
1945. 

John  Toms,  a member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
School  of  Music,  Northwestern  University,  gave 
a faculty  song  recital  on  Jan.  27.  During  the 
Christmas  .season  he  appeared  as  tenor  soloist  in 
Bach’s  "Christmas  Oratorio”  given  by  the 
Christian  Choral  Club  in  Orchestra  Hall,  Chi- 
cago. He  recently  sang  the  solo  part  in  Cantata 
No.  189,  in  the  first  program  of  a series  of  Bach 
cantata  concerts  given  by  the  Northwestern  a 
cappella  choir.  Mrs.  Toms  is  Paroda  Dunning. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Ward  of  Oberlin 
are  spending  several  months  in  Chicago  with 
their  son  and  family,  Dean  and  Mrs.  F.  Champ- 
ion Ward  (Duira  Baldinger.  ’34).  The  “Champ” 
Wards  have  a daughter.  Helen  Deming,  born 
Feb.  7.  Mr.,  ’40.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Arnold  (Sally 
Claggett,  ’41)  and  two  daughters  are  living  in 
the  Clarence  Ward  residence  this  semester. 

Dr.  Philip  Lee  Dunkle  and  ^Tary  Carey  Cor- 
rigan were  married  on  Oct.  11,  1947.  Mrs. 
Dunkle  graduated  from  the  Plill  Business  Col- 
lege, Woonsocket,  R.  T..  in  1933.  They  are 
living  in  Harrisville.  R.  I.,  where  Dr.  Dunkle 
is  practicing  medicine. 

Mr,  and  JTrs.  Edward  A.  Mosher  (Janet 
Johnson.  ’37)  announce  the  arrival  of  twins, 
Martha  and  John,  on  Feb.  4.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mosher  also  have  another  son,  James,  7.  They 
are  living  at  704  S.  Crescent  Ave..  Park  Ridge. 
111.,  and  Mr.  Mosher  is  personnel  manager  of 
Marshall  Field  & Co.’s  basement  division.  PTe 
is  also  a member  of  the  Park  Ridge  school  board, 
and  last  summer  received  his  M.A.  degree  from 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

Mrs,  Laurene  TTeimann  (Laurene  Turnbull) 
writes  that  after  securing  her  master’s  degree 
in  music  at  the  I^niversity  of  Michigan  last  June, 
she  and  her  daughters.  Marjorie  and  Betty,  re- 
turned to  .Austin,  Tex.,  where  she  is  now  in- 
stnictor  in  class  piano  at  the  University  of 
Texas.  “This  work  is  concerned  with  the  su- 
pervision of  one  of  the  largest  class  piano  set-ups 
in  the  country.  I teach  nine  hours  a week  and 
supervise  the  work  of  three  graduate  teaching 
fellows.  The  students  come  from  all  depart- 
ments of  the  University  and  are  all  beginners  in 
piano.  Classes,  which  are  limited  to  seven,  meet 
throe  times  a week.  -Ahhotigh  we  enroll  over 
80  a semester,  the  demand  is  greater  than  our 
time  and  facilities  can  accommodate.”  Her  ad- 
dress is  3103  French  PI..  Austin,  Texas. 

1933 

Katherine  W.  Burnett  has  been  appointed  by 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  ATissions  to 
go  to  China.  Her  work  will  be  in  nursing  edu- 
cation. Before  going  to  China  next  winter,  she 
expects  to  attend  the  oriental  language  school 
at  Yale  University.  Until  next  summer,  how- 
ever. she  is  living  at  179  Ft.  Washington  Ave.. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Henry  A.  Mosher  is  practicing  ophthal- 
mology at  71  Bay  State  Road.  Boston,  and  is 
lecturing  on  the  staff  of  the  Harvard  University 
medical  school.  He  and  Mrs.  Mosher  (Nancy 
Millette)  and  their  son.  Hugh,  6.  live  at  11  Beat- 
rice Circle,  Belmont.  Mass. 


The  recent  appointment  of  Dr. 

John  D.  Johnson,  '31,  as  an  Associ- 
ate in  the  American  College  of  Physi- 
cians marks  the  first  time  in  history 
that  a Negro  physician  from  below  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  line  has  been  admit- 
ted to  the  College.  Dr.  Johnson  is  an 
associate  professor  of  internal  medi- 
cine at  Howard  University  School  of 
Medicine  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

After  studying  on  a R(xkefeller 
Foundation  fellowship  in  medicine  at 
the  University  of  Rochester  from  1939 
to  1941,  Dr.  Johnson  was  certified  by 
examinations  as  a specialist  in  internal 
medicine  in  1942.  He  is  a charter  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Federation  for 
Clinical  Research;  holds  membership  in 
Sigma  Xi,  national  honorary  scientific 
society;  and  is  chairman  of  the  medical 
section  of  the  National  Medical  Associ- 
ation. 

In  recognition  of  his  research  abil- 
ity, Dr.  Johnson  recently  received  a 
grant  of  ,$5,000  from  the  Life  Insur- 
ance Research  Fund  for  the  study  of 
heart  disease.  Seven  scientific  articles 
written  by  Dr.  Johnson  have  appeared 

1934 

A Christmas  report  from  “The  Stronghold”  in 
Peiping,  China,  reports  that  the  Robbins  Strong 
family  (Kitty  Stiven,  ’38)  together  with  Jean 
and  Tracy,  are  finally  together  again.  “We  are 
to  be  in  Peiping  working  in  Yii  Ying.  This  is 
a middle  school  with  some  3,000  boys.  The 
work  should  be  intensely  interesting  as  well  as 
difficult.  Middle  school  students  in  China  are 
more  politically  conscious  and  mature  than  their 

American  counterparts Our  problem  is 

to  find  some  w'ay  in  which  the  social  idealism 
that  is  inherent  in  the  Christian  gospel  can  ex- 
press itself  concretely  and  freely  without  laying 
itself  open  to  the  charge  of  being  a Communist 

front  organization Kitty’s  days  are  pretty 

well  filled  trying  to  run  the  household  ....  The 
children  are  growing  although  not  as  fast  as  the 
inflation.” 

Frank  E.  Hakanson  is  assistant  professor  in 
the  School  of  Music  of  Syracuse  University.  He 
has  also  recently  been  appointed  music  director 
of  Plymouth  Congregational  Church  of  Syracuse. 

1935 

John  S.  Shaw  of  Ridgeville,  Ohio,  was  elected 
a director  and  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Ignited 
Mills  Co.  of  Grafton,  Ohio,  recently.  John  ha.s 
been  with  the  company  since  1936,  except  for  a 
period  of  service  as  a lieutenant  (j.g.)  in  the 
U.  S.  Navy  Supply  Corps. 

Richard  Bruhn,  x,  see  class  of  ’45,  ^largaret 
Forsythe. 

1936 

The  Columhia  Concert  Trio  has  presented  a 
number  of  concerts  this  season  on  community 
concert  series.  The  cellist  for  the  trio  is  Mrs. 
Thad  Alton  (Arydth  Walker).  After  gradual- 
from  Oberlin  she  studied  at  Juilliard  Graduate 
School  of  Music  under  Felix  Salmond. 

Frances  Eddy  began  a new  job  early  in  ^^a^ch 
— secretary  to  the  Director  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation for  the  Iowa  Congregational-Christian 
Conference.  Her  address  is  1305  Broad  St.. 
Grinnell,  Iowa. 

Ruth  Freeman  presented  a flute  program  for 
members  of  the  Dayton,  Ohio.  ^lusic  Club  in 
February.  She  was  assisted  by  a string  quartet 
from  the  Dayton  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  which 
included  her  sister.  Mrs.  John  Haines  (Betty 
Freeman,  ’34),  violist. 

1937 

Yukiko  Kimura,  m.  is  in  Chicagoi  working 
and  stvulying  part  time.  She  is  living  at  the  In- 
ternational House. 


in  national  medical  journals  in  internal 
medicine  during  the  past  six  years. 

Dr.  Johnson  received  his  M.D.  de- 
gree at  Western  Reserve  University  in 
1935. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  E.  Randall  Bellows  (Margaret 
Rishel,  ’40)  announce  a sensational  “double  fea- 
ture” starring  Nancy  Ellen  and  Martha  Ruth, 
born  on  Feb.  10, 

Dr,  Robert  K,  Zuck  has  been  assistant  profes- 
sor of  botany  at  Brothers  College,  Drew  Univer- 
sity, since  1946.  He  received  his  Ph.D.  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  1943  and  taught  there 
and  at  Evansville  College  (Ind.)  before  going 
to  Drew.  He  has  also  served  as  a plant  pathol- 
ogist with  the  Tennessee  Agricultural  Experi- 
mental Station  and  the  Beltsville  Plant  Industry 
Station  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
At  the  beginning  of  the  spring  term  Brothers 
College  opened  a new  greenhouse  and  laboratory 
which  gives  them  excellent  accommodations  for 
the  botany  courses  offered.  Mrs.  Zuck  (Flor- 
ence McEnally,  ’36)  assists  in  the  botany  de- 
partment. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Dingman  of  Spring  Val- 
ley, N,  Y..  announce  the  engagement  of  their 
daughter.  Dr.  Phyllis  Dingman,  x.  to  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Norman  Reed  of  Morrisville,  Pa.  Both  Dr. 
Dingman  and  Dr.  Reed  graduated  from  the 
School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  in  1939.  Dr.  Reed  is  now 
practicing  in  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Putnam  of  Millers- 
burg.  Ohio,  have  announced  the  engagement  of 
their  daughter  Grace  to  Bruce  V.  Schantz,  x. 
of  Orrville.  Ohio.  Miss  Putnam  is  a graduate  of 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University  and  is  now  studying 
at  the  Graduate  .School  of  Journalism  of  Colum- 
hia University.  Bruce  is  personnel  manager  of 
the  Schantz  Organ  Co.  of  Orrville.  John 
.Schantz,  ’43,  his  brother,  is  also  with  the  com- 
pany. 

Dr.  F.  Hubbard  Horn  has  been  appointed  a 
research  associate  in  the  physics  division  of  the 
General  Electric  Research  Laboratory.  After 
graduation  from  Oberlin.  Hubbard  completed 
his  Ph.D.  degree  at  Johns  Hopkins  University 
in  1942  and  remained  there  to  do  research.  He 
is  engaged  in  low  temperature  investigation  for 
General  Electric. 

1938 

Mrs.  Robert  DeRoo  (Eleanor  Rush)  writes 
that  they  have  been  in  Muncie.  Ind.,  since  Janu- 
ary, 1947.  Her  husband  teaches  physical  educa- 
tion and  does  counselling  at  Ball  State  Teachers 
College.  He  is  completing  his  Ph.D.  degree  in 
summer  study  at  Northwestern  University.  The 
DcRoos  have  a daughter.  Barbara  Ann,  horn 
last  Nov.  20. 

Mrs.  John  T.  McKown  (Anne  Love)  keeps 
busy  witii  homemaking  for  her  husband  and 
three  small  children,  two  hoys.  6 and  4.  and 
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Mr.,  '43,  AND  Mrs,  Peter  O.  Steiner 
( Ruth  Ri^gs,  ’43 ) 

. . . were  married  in  Appleton 
Chapel  at  Harvard  last  Decem- 
ber. (See  class  of  ’43  neu>s) 


Martha  Jean,  a year  old  on  Mar.  15.  For  the 
last  year  they  have  been  in  Denver.  Colo.  Other 
'38ers  in  Colorado  include  Phyllis  Selby  Gough, 
teaching  at  Colorado  Women’s  College  and 
working  on  her  master’s  degree  in  music  at  Den- 
ver llniversity;  and  i^Irs.  Homer  E.  Grace 
(Virginia  Brien)  who  has  a three  months  old 
baby. 

Janet  Johnson  Mosher  — See  C'lass  of  ’32 
notes. 


1939 

Tom  Boardman,  who  has  been  laI)or  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  Press  for  the  past  two  years,  has 
been  promoted  to  assistant  city  editor.  Tom 
joined  the  Press  staff  upon  graduation  from 
Oberlin.  “His  ability  won  him  a quick  promo- 
tion to  military  editor  in  which  capacity  he  was 
serving  when  he  was  called  by  the  Naval  Reserve 
in  1941.  He  was  top  man  in  his  graduating  class 
at  the  Midshipmen’s  School  at  Northwestern 
University,  and  w’as  discharged  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  commander  early  in  1946.  A demo- 
lition expert,  he  saw  service  in  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  theaters.” 

Rev.  Erwin  Britton,  t.  was  recently  elected 
“Citizen  of  the  ^'ear”  for  Wayne.  Mich.,  a sub- 
urb of  Detroit.  The  First  Congregational  C’hurch. 
of  which  he  is  pastor,  is  celebrating  its  centen- 
nial this  year. 

Irvin  Bushman  and  Elizabeth  Stoecklcr  of  the 
voice  department  of  the  Cleveland  Institute  of 
Music  presented  a recital  on  the  Institute’s  Fac- 
ulty Series  on  Feb.  18.  Most  of  the  recital  was 
devoted  to  duets.  Tlie  Cleveland  News  reviewer 
said  of  the  recital:  “Mr.  Bushman  sang  with 
warmth  and  understanding  and  in  a group  of 
French  solo  numbers  revealed  fine  interpretive 
qualitie.s  . . .“ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Donald  Mott  (Dorothea 
Carr)  have  a daughter.  Larrnine.  born  last  Oct. 
15.  “It  seems  that  each  new  j(jl)  has  been  busier 
than  the  last,  and  this  one  of  caring  for  a baby  is 
the  busiest  of  all  !” 

Reginald  W.  Twiggs,  formerly  associated  with 
Meermans,  Inc.,  since  Dec.  8 has  lieen  assistant 
account  exectitiveof  Meldriim  & i**ewsmith.  Inc., 
a Cleveland  advertising  agency. 

1940 

Major  and  Mrs.  F.  Rudolph  Schmidt  (Kath- 
ine  Fuller)  announce  the  birth  of  their  third 
son,  Richard  Ainsworth,  at  the  Murphy  General 
Hospital,  Waltham,  Mass.,  on  Feb.  I.  Richard’s 
brothers  are  Christopher.  4,  and  C’arl,  21  months. 
Rudy  is  attending  the  Graduate  School  of  Busi 
ness  Administration  at  Harvard.  The  Schmidts 
live  at  6911  Perimeter  Rd..  Harvard<‘vens  \'il 
lage.  Fort  Devens,  .Mass. 

The  marriage  of  Hetty  Jane  Rrithcnberg  to 
Avery  H.  Fisher  took  place  on  Feb.  5 in  High 
land  Park,  Mich. 


1941 

Mrs.  Portia  Thompson  (Portia  Johnson)  is 
teaching  fourth  grade  in  Grand  Rapids.  Mich., 
this  year. 

Paul  W.  Green  has  liccn  named  president  of 
the  Detroit  Guild  of  Church  Musicians.  Me  is 
director  of  Christian  education  at  Woodward 
Ave.  Presbyterian  Church  in  Detroit. 

Rev.  Eric  S.  Greenwood,  x,  of  Grcenevillc, 
Tenn..  has  been  called  to  become  vicar  of  the 
new  Chapel  of  Holy  Communion  of  Calvary 
Church.  Memphis,  Tenn..  and  will  liegin  hi*s 
work  on  April  1.  Mr.  Greenwood  received  his 
H.D.  degree  in  1945  from  the  University  of  the 
South  and  has  been  a curate  at  St.  Paul’s  in 
Chattanooga  since  that  time. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  L.  Konermann  (Edith  Har- 
grave) announce  the  arrival  on  Feb.  4 of  David 
Hargi-ave.  Edith  writes:  “We  had  (juitc  a siege 
thi.s  month  — Larry  (5  years  old)  was  in  the 
ho.spital  with  a strep  infection  in  his  glands  and 
\ irginia  (11/^  years)  was  also  in  the  hospital 
with  influenza.  Now  everyone,  including  David, 
is  in  good  health,  and  we  hope  to  stay  that  way!” 
The  Konermanns  live  at  2815  Linwood  Rd.. 
Cincinnati  8,  Ohio. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tanju  Ergil  (Helen  U.  Mar- 
tin) have  arrived  in  the  States  from  Beirut. 
Syria,  and  for  the  present  are  living  with  Helen’s 
parents  at  Woodbury,  Conn. 

Ray  L.  Miraldi  received  the  degree  of  bach- 
elor of  laws  from  the  Franklin  Thomas  Backus 
School  of  Law,  Western  Reserve  University,  at 
the  February  commencement. 

Captain  Robert  L.  Beers  reports  that  after  a 
26-day  ocean  trip  from  San  Francisco  to  Yoko- 
hama. he  flew  down  to  Guam  where  he  is  now 
stationed.  “When  our  ship  docked  at  Yoko- 
hama I was  greeted  by  Gerry  Wilson  who  had 
come  from  Korea  on  the  Korean-All-Star  foot- 
ball team  and  had  beaten  I he  Jap  All-Star  team 
on  New  Year’s  Day  in  the  Tokyo  Rice  Bowl. 
We  spent  a delightful  day  and  a half  together 
touring  Tokyo,  and  then  I was  suddenly  shipped 
to  this  sunny  Pacific  Isle Last  Sun- 

day, while  singing  in  the  choir,  I met  a young 
lady  whom  the  Chaplain  introduced  as  having 
sung  for  troops  all  over  the  world  during  the 
war  and  as  having  sung  in  several  Broadway 
shows,  particularly  the  lead  in  ‘Song  of  Nor- 
way.’ She  was  on  her  way  to  Tokyo  to  take 
charge  of  the  music  at  the  Ernie  Pyle  Theatre 
and  her  name  was  Frances  Cassard.  A day  or 
two  later  in  talking  with  her  I discovered  that 
she  went  to  Oberlin.  class  of  ’34,  and  that  her 
off-stage  name  was  Frances  Cassard  Dodge.  We 
didn’t  remember  each  other  but  were  able  to 
conjure  up  many  mutual  acquaintances  .... 
She  had  been  hopping  from  island  to  island  for 
the  past  month  being  bumped  from  her  plane 
at  almost  every  stop  because  of  a low  priority. 
However,  that  evening  she  finally  took  off  non- 
stop for  Tokyo.  We  were  both  very  much  sur- 
prised anrl  pleased  to  find  a fellow  Oberlinian 

out  here  on  ‘the  rock’  as  it  is  called I’ve 

been  put  in  charge  of  the  Stock  Control  Section 
in  the  Supply  Depot  here  and  it’s  finite  a job. 
Each  time  that  they’ve  closed  up  a ba.se  on  these 
islanfls.  llic  supplies  have  been  dumped  on 
Guam  . . . .’’  Bob’s  address  is  Capt.  R.  L. 
Beers.  Box  141,  Marama.  APO  264  % P.M,  .San 
Francisco,  (*alif. 

1942 

Dr.  ami  Mrs.  .Stewart  A.  .*\nderson  (Eleanor 
Westerman)  of  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  announce 
the  arrival  of  Kristi  Welch  Anderson  on  Jan.  17. 

Mrs.  James  B.  Draper.  Jr.  (Katherine  Wear) 
in  Wfjrking  in  the  office  of  the  president  of  Bow- 
floin  C'f)llege.  Brunswick,  Maine,  where  her  bus 
Iiand  is  a stmlenl.  On  the  side  she  is  a Gray 
l.arly  at  'rogus  llosi)itaI. 

'I’he  engagement  of  Grace  W.  Chap  to  Carl  R. 
MacDougall  r>f  W'ormsfickcl . R.  I.,  has  been  an- 
nounced. 'Pile  wedding  is  planncfl  for  .Augu-^t. 
Since  .September.  1946.  Grace  has  been  director 
for  the  'Feen  Age  Pmgram  at  the  W’oonsocket 
YWCA. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Warren  (Janice  Tyre) 
announce  the  arrival  of  a son,  Daviil  Clark,  on 
h>b.  M in  Oberlin. 

1943 

In  I'ebruary  Elmer  “Pep”  Schwertman  trans- 
fcrrcfl  from  Cornell  to  Columbia  University, 
where  he  is  continuing  graduate  sturly  in  history. 
He  is  also  teaching  social  studies  part-time  at 


the  Long  Island  Agricnllur.il  and  Technical  In- 
1, v'''u  '■'"'"'"Kd.alc  which  is  directed 

hy  H H.  Knapp,  father  of  Janet  Knapp,  M-i 
Linier  s address  is  5.16  W,  112  St..  Xew  York 


,\rr. 

Mukai) 
Feb.  16 


and  .Mrs.  Kazuma  llisanaga  (Ichiko 
announce  the  Idrlh  of  liruce  Wavne  on 
in  Ililo,  Hawaii. 


Rev.  Harry  L.  Dodge.  (. 
the  high  schfiol  at  Dayton, 
ber,  1946,  and  rc]iorts  that 
satisfaction  in  his  work. 


has  been  teaching  in 
Ey..  since  Septeni- 
be  has  found  great 


Mrs.  Jacob  11.  Quiring  of  New  ^'ork  City  has 
jumounced  the  engagement  of  her  daughter. 
Helene,  x.  to  John  I'.  Hartman.  Jr.  Helene 
completed  her  college  work  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity and  the  .\ew  \'ork  School  of  Social 
Work.  Her  fiance  attended  Tulanc  University 
and  was  graduated  from  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity. 


son.  Stephen  Jtmies,  was  liorn  to  Mr.,  x'47 
and  Mrs.  Kenyon  f.  TIicks  (Barbara  Stephen- 
son) in  All  Souls  Hospital,  Morristown.  .X.  J., 
on  Jan.  28.  Kenyon  is  attending  tile  (iraduale 
School  of  Education  of  Xew  York  I'niversity 
this  year. 


William  Long,  x,  appeared  on  the  secoml 
graduation  concert  with  the  orchc.stra  of  the 
Eastman  School  of  Music  on  Jan.  15.  He  is  a 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  liaclielnr  of  music, 
public  school  music  instrumental  supervisor,  and 
the  performer's  certificate  in  percussion.”’  In 
reviewing  the  concert,  the  Rochester  Times- 
Union  said:  “When  composer  Streigler  set  out 
to  write  a Scherzo  Capriccio  for  the  tympani. 
he  called  for  just  about  everything  a kettledrum 
player  can  do.  William  Long  faced  a battery 
of  five  tympani  last  night  and  proceeded  to  give 
an  exciting  display  of  his  rather  unusual  ability. 
To  the  uninitiated,  each  tympanum  is  equipped 
with  a pedal  which  controls  the  pitch  of  the 
drums,  the  pressure  of  just  a fraction  of  an  inch 
meaning  much.  In  the  Streigler  numlier.  which 
calls  for  constant  changes  in  tuning  as  well  as 
chords  in  the  cadenza,  Long  harl  to  be  quite 
physically  agile  as  well  as  musical.  His  was  an 
excellent  job.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Farnsworth  (Kath- 
ryn Micklewright,  ’44)  are  living  at  385  E.  Oak- 
land Ave.,  Columbus  1,  Ohio.  Kotty  writes: 
“After  three  moves  we  at  last  have  an  apartment 
we  can  call  our  own.  It’s  near  the  University 
and  also  the  school  where  I have  a morning  kin- 
dergarten session.  I’m  enjoying  the  new  ex- 
perience of  having  a practice  teacher  working 
with  me.”  Cliuck  is  studying  accounting  at 
Ohio  State  University. 


Mils.  )osfph  Huntley 

(Carolyn  Harrison.  '-It) 

. . , and  ber  husbaml  arc  hi 

/Maywood.  Hi.  where  Joe  is  com- 
pletiHis,  bis  senior  year  at  tbe 
Lutberan  Seminary.  {See  class  of 
'43  news) 
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Carolyn  Jane  Harrison  an.  Joseph  Huntley  .if 
Miulis.in.  Wis.,  were  marneil  on  May 
i„  Knox  Presl.yu-ria.i  fhurdt.  ( mcmnati.  Olu... 
Mr.  Huntley,  a Kr.nluate  of  tlie  ImteiMt) 
\Vi,ieoin.iu.  wa.i  associated  with  the  .-Mheil  ( hem- 
ieal  anil  Hve  C'orli.  until  his  rc.signaliou  to  leBUl 
Stu.lv  f.ir  the  ministry  at  the  t'hicag.i 
The.'.l..gieal  Seminary  in  Mayw,i..d.  II  . t he 
Ih.mleys  are  living  in  the  nmrne.l  j' 

dormit.iry  (K..56  S.  11  .We.,  .Maywood)  w K 
Mr  Hunllev  is  c.mtldetiug  his  scni.ir  ye.ir.  .MUr 
gra.luatiou  in  June,  they  will  move  to  C hicago 
where  Mr.  Iluntley  will  become  pa.sior  of  Mar- 
lin I.iithei-  Church,  where  he  has  been  acting 
pa*itor  since  June.  1947. 

The  marriage  of  Ruth  E.  Riggs  and  Pe^^r  O. 
Steiner  took  place  on  Dec.  20  in  the  'M>p1d"ti 
Chapel  of  Harvard  rmversity,  Aflcr  Na\> 
,;“ice  in  the  Pacific.  Pete  is  now  on  a teaeliing 
fellowship  at  Harvar.l  where  he  ’’’ 
his  master's  .legree  in  ecmomics.  Ruth  is  con 
tinning  her  work  in  the  art  department  of  Ihr 
Ravtheon  .Mfg.  Co.  in  lioston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  R.  DuLac  (.Marguerite 
Hale.  '41)  announce  the  hirth  3''™,,,''*''^°,"' 
daughter,  Janet  I.ouisc.  on  fft-'l’.  27.  1 h e I u- 

I.acs  are  living  at  4 Itennctl  St.,  Kashua.  A.  H.. 
wdiere  Hank  is  in  the  insurance  Inisiness. 

G Robert  Franklin  writc.c  "I  have  been 
jumping  from  job  to  job  in  the  la.«;t  couple  of 
years  and  they  have  all  been  unusual.  I now 
have  the  most  unusual,  profitable  and  interest- 
ing. I’m  the  assistant  general  manager  of  the 
Long  Island  Diaper  Service,  Inc.  My  main  job 
is  promt)tion  and  advertising,  but  I also  have 
charge  of  the  plant.  I enjoy  the  job  and  as  long 
as  there  are  babies  we  will  have  a going  busi- 


ness !” 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Swift  (Gladys  Ilubbard. 
•44)  have  moved  to  604  Chapel  St.,  New  Haven. 
Conn.  Lloyd  writes:  “We  are  at  present  study- 
ing Chinese  language  at  Vale  University  and  ex- 
pect to  sail  to  China  in  the  late  summer  or  early 
fall  to  serve  as  missionaries  of  the  American 
Board  in  the  North  China  field.  I received  my 
A.M.  degree  last  September  from  the  University 
of  Michigan  with  a major  in  linguistics  and  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  the  teaching  of  English  as  a for- 
eign language.  I am  expecting  to  teach  English 
as  at  least  part  of  my  duties.” 

Ridgway  Shinn  writes:  “The  \ ienna  Com- 
munity School  (Austria)  is  in  the  second  year 

of  its  existence This  year  I am  respon.si- 

ble  for  teaching  the  high  school  history  courses 
and  for  planning  and  putting  into  operation  a 
physical  education  program.  I’m  having  a great 
deal  of  fun  with  the  P.  E.  program.  We  man- 
aged to  put  out  a high  school  football  team  and 
played  four  games.  With  about  24  boys  in  the 
high  school  and  20  of  them  out  for  football,  we 
had  a high  degree  of  participation  and  interest. 

. . . Our  school  population  is  larger  than  at  any 
time  last  year.  The  high  school  now  has  around 
60  children  ....  School  is  scheduled  to  close  the 
early  part  of  June  and  we  (Clarice  “Rissy” 
Wagner  and  Jenifer  Ann.  6 months)  hope  to  be 
at  Bantam  Lake.  Conn.,  for  the  summer  by  early 

July Rissy  and  I spent  our  Christmas 

vacation  in  Italy.  We  had  many  interesting  ex- 
periences and  enjoyed  all  of  the  trip.  From 
there  we  went  <lirectly  to  .Sorrento  where  we 
visited  Pompeii.  Amalfi,  and  the  Isle  of  Capri 
, , . then  on  to  Rome.  Florence.  \’enice  .... 
Winter  thus  far  has  been  good  to  the  Austrians, 
but  food,  fuel,  and  clothing  are  still  scarce  items 
with  them.” 


"Beyond  the  Gatehouse.”  a story  written  by 
Larry  De  Mott,  appeared  in  the  Woman's  Day 
for  February,  1948.  Lan'y  is  now  teaching  Eng- 
lish at  the  .State  College  of  Washington.  Pull- 
man. Wash. 


1944 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Dann  (Nancy  Clay, 
m)  have  a son,  born  Mar.  4 in  Oherlin. 

The  wedding  of  Patricia  Maxwell  Heilman  of 
Great  Neck,  N.  V,.  and  Harold  R.  Metcalf,  x, 
took  place  in  New  York  on  Jan.  18.  Mrs.  Met- 
calf is  a graduate  of  Bard  College.  Following 
fjvcr  four  years  of  service  in  the  Marine  Corps, 
Ilarfjhl  is  now  completing  his  college  work  at 
Leland  Stanford  I'niversity. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Galison  of  New  ^’ork 
City  announce  the  engagement  of  their  daughter 
Eleanor  to  Dr.  Stanley  Schwartz  of  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y.  Dr.  Schwartz  is  a graduate  of  Indiana 
I’niversity  and  Dental  .School,  A spring  wed- 
ding is  jdanned. 


t 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Floyd  R.  Mbrrill 
(Lucie  Jarmin,  ’44) 

, , both  teaching  music  in  Car- 
lisle, lotva,  while  Floyd  also  at- 
tends Drake  University.  (See  class 
of  '44  news) 


Lucie  Jarmin  and  Floyd  R.  Merrill  were  mar- 
ried on  April  5.  1947.  At  present  J.ucie  is  teach- 
ing vocal  music  and  high  school  English  at  C ar- 
lisle,  Iowa.  Floyd  is  teaching  instrumental  mu- 
sic at  Carlisle  and  is  attending  Drake  University. 
Their  address  is  1136  E.  9 St.,  Des  Moines. 
Iowa. 

Mrs.  John  E.  Hodgen  (Elizabeth  Lane)  re- 
ports that  the  Hodgens,  including  Judith  Anne, 
are  living  at  her  mother’s  home.  4221  W.  223 
St..  Fairview  Village,  Ohio,  while  John,  ’49, 
commutes  daily  to  college.  "Besides  keeping 
house  for  the  family  I am  running  a private  nur- 
sery school  in  our  basement.  John  and  I re- 
modelled the  whole  basement.  It’s  loads  of  fun 
and  fits  in  well  with  Judy's  schedule  as  she  sleeps 

-through  most  of  the  racket During 

Christmas  vacation  we  went  east  to  John’s  home 
and  I saw  both  of  my  sisters.  Marjorie  (Midge). 
x’47,  and  her  hujihand.  Curt  Bixby  (V-12) 
were  in  Boston  — down  from  Augusta.  Maine, 
where  Curl  works  for  the  Parker  Danner  Co. 
Ginny  (Virginia)  came  up  from  New  \ ork. 
where  she  is  busy  with  her  art  work." 

Eileen  Ort  is  an  assistant  in  vocational  guid- 
ance at  the  Testing  and  Advisement  Center  of 
.New  York  University.  She  is  also  studying  and 
hopes  to  complete  her  master’s  degree  this 
spring.  Eileen  and  Virginia  Lane  are  sharing 
an  appartment  al  55  Kulger.s  .Si..  New  \ ork  2. 
N.  Y.  They  report;  “It’s  a cold-water  flat  on 
the  lower  East  side  (hut  we  do  have  hot  water 
even  though  no  lieal).  and  we  have  had  a won- 
derful time  fixing  it  up.” 

Mrs.  Richard  J.  Coughlin  (Margaret  Mcrgan) 
writes  from  the  American  Consulate  in  Saigon. 
I'rench  Indochina,  where  her  husband  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  embassy  staff:  “The  interest  in  the 
U.  S.  on  the  part  of  the  Vietnamese  (the  inclu- 
sive name  for  Cochinchinesc,  Annamesc.  and 
Tonkinese)  here  is  tremeiulous.  The  U.  S.  In- 
formation .Service  has  finally  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing a re.'illy  effective  program,  including  a 
large  library  and  reading  room,  a film  program, 
and  English  classes.  T have  been  liamlling  the 
latter  until  funds  are  authorized  for  a trained 
teacher  and  have  found  it  a real  eye-opener.  \\*e 
have  had  humlreds  r»f  applicants  and  since  1 can 
handle  only  60  at  a time  in  four  bi-weckly  clas- 
ses. we've  had  to  limit  the  length  of  most  of  the 
courses  to  six  weeks,  starting  anew  each  lime 
with  a (lifferenl  lot  ....  Dick  and  I will  prob- 
ably be  here  until  April  or  May  when  we’ll  re- 
lurii  to  the  States  via  Europe.  I've  come  across 
several  Oberliniaus  during  our  travels  of  the 
last  two  years,  but  my  biggest  surprise  was 
when  John  Kawlinson.  '42,  atid  his  wife  turned 
up  in  .Saigon,  en  route  from  Tientsin  to  the 
•Stales,  last  April.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  Anderson  (Betty  Cald- 
well) announce  the  birth  of  Stephen  Caldwell  on 
I'eb.  19,  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Grant  C.  Chave  (Priscilla 
"Peter”  Shaw)  rep«»rt  the  arrival  of  Carolyti 
Margaret  oti  Jan.  3H.  'I’be  Chaves  live  at  1219 
E.  5H  St..  Chicago  37.  111.  Grant  is  studying  at 
the  Cniversiiy  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  ami  Mrs.  John  Ferguson  (Kttth  .Morris. 
’42)  write  that  they  are  tiow  the  proud  posses- 
sors of  a home  of  their  own  at  2111  Kolfc 
St..  Arlington.  Va.  John  working  with  .Navy 
Communicati(jns  and  Ruth  is  busy  with  Jtdinny, 
Jr..  \]/2. 

1945 

The  engagement  of  Ellen  Beers  and  Donald 
Kenneth  Weber  was  anmjunced  on  Ellen's  birth- 
ray.  Dec.  27.  They  are  planning  to  be  married 
(»n  Easier  Sumlay,  .Mar.  28.  “Don  is  a senior 
at  Lehigh  LLiiversity  in  Bethlehem.  Ibt.,  aiyl 
will  graduate  next  February.  1 1 is  home  is  in 
.Shillingtoii.  Pa.  We  have  a room  and  ‘kitchen 
privileges’  and  are  lucky  to  get  that  in  a col- 
lege town.” 

Ben  V.  Boynton,  x.  and  Elsie  Gregory  were 
married  in  a small  family  wediling  in  Bingham- 
ton. Y.,  on  Feb.  15.  Mrs.  Boynton  attended 
.New  York  University  and  for  several  months 
worked  bjr  the  Arabian  American  Oil  Co.  in 
Dhahran,  Saudi  Arabia,  returning  to  the  States 
late  in  January.  They  will  make  their  home  in 
Cleveland. 

Announcement  comes  from  Creighton.  Ncbr.. 
of  the  birth  of  Gary  Bond  on  Feb.  25.  He  is 
the  third  child  of  Rev,  and  Mrs.  Robert  Bond, 
t.  He  ha.s  an  older  brother,  Douglas,  and  a 
sister.  Su.san.  Mr.  Bond  is  pastor  of  the  church 
in  Creighton. 

Margaret  “Sammy”  Forsythe  writes  that  in 
addition  to  her  work  in  the  Public  Relations  De- 
partment <jf  the  Central  National  Bank  of  ( leve- 
land,  she  has  found  time  to  take  the  Advertising 
Fundamentals  course  sponsored  by  the  Cleveland 
Women’s  Ad  Club  and  to  be  an  active  member 
of  the  Cleveland  Council  on  World  Affairs  and 
its  Young  Adults  Discussion  group.  Mar.  2 
Sammy  and  Dick  Bruhn.  x’35,  took  part  in  a 
radio  panel  discussion  on  India. 

Mr.  (V-12)  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Nolan  (Paul- 
ine “Sunny”  Dietz)  now  have  two  sons.  Richard 
and  Michael. 

1946 

■Mrs.  J.  Robert  Miller  (Jean  MacArthur) , x, 
reports  that  they  have  a son.  Thomas  Robert 
("Hobby")  born  on  Sept.  5 in  Detroit,  Mich. 
Later  in  the  fall  they  moved  to  Syracuse,  X.  V.. 


Mrs.  Howard  W.  Bod'vvei.l 
( Marian  Sayre,  ’46 ) 

. . . her  September  wedding  was 
reported  in  the  Decent b:r  issue. 
She  is  secretary  of  the  alumni  club 
of  Hartford.  Conti.,  where  they  are 
living 
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where  Bob  is  teaching  half  time  while  he  works 
for  his  Ph.D.  degree  in  chemistry  at  Syracuse 
University.  Jean  has  kept  in  touch  with  Mrs. 
Almy  Coggeshall  (Anne  Buckley,  x)  who  lives 
just  outside  Schenectady.  Anne  has  a son,  Kob- 
ert  Buckley,  born  last  Aug.  28. 

The  wedding  of  Jean  Reitsman  and  Robert 
France,  ’43,  took  place  in  Fairchild  Chapel, 
Oberlin,  on  Jan.  31,  with  Dr.  Clarence  Ward 
performing  the  ceremony.  Mrs.  H.  Arthur 
Robertson  (Mary  Kay  Cheffy)  was  matron  of 
honor,  and  Nancy  Williams  one  of  the  five 
bridesmaids.  William  MacMichael  was  best 
man.  Ushers  included  Oberlinians  Hugh 
“Gabby*’  Robertson,  ’43,  David  Fowler,  ’48,  and 
Frederick  Cross,  '43.  Following  the  wedding  a 
reception  was  held  at  Allen  Art  Building,  at 
which  Mrs.  William  C.  Foster  (Anne  Latour- 
ette)  and  Joan  Johnston  served.  Jean  and  Bob 
left  for  Princeton,  N.  J.  where  they  are  living 
at  221 C Marshall  St.  in  a university  housing 
project.  Bob  is  now  teaching  and  doing  gradu- 
ate work  in  economics,  and  Jean  expects  to  re- 
ceive her  master’s  degree  in  fine  arts  from  Ober- 
lin this  June. 

Bruce  Leonard  Beal  was  born  on  Feb.  12  to 
Mr.,  ’43,  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Beal  (Dorothy  Dc- 
Groff)  in  Lombard,  HI. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  G.  Parker  (Annabel 
Sadler,  x’49)  are  living  at  3909  Swiss  Ave.,  Dal- 
las, Texas,  where  George  is  in  his  second  year  at 
the  Dallas  Theological  Seminary.  Their  daugh- 
ter, Gennet  Ann,  was  born  on  Aug.  30  in 
Wheaton,  HI. 

Rev.  Erston  M.  Butterfield,  t,  who  has  been 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  North 
Ridgeville,  Ohio,  has  been  called  to  become 
minister  and  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Ohio 
Conference  of  Congregational-Chrislian  Churches 
with  headquarters  in  Dayton.  He  began  his 
new  work  on  Mar.  1. 

Margaret  Cunningham  is  working  on  her 
master’s  degree  in  voice  at  the  American  Con- 
servatory of  Music  in  Chicago  and  also  has  a 
full  time  job  at  the  Gamble  Hinged  Music  Co. 
“The  experience  is  priceless,  and  the  people  and 
‘customers’  very  interesting.  My  knowledge  of 
music  has  grown  a great  deal.  I come  in  contact 

with  foreign  editions  and  all  new  issues 

Maybelle  Reid  is  also  in  Chicago,  working  on 
her  master’s  degree  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
We  have  had  several  chats  and  attended  the 
organ  recital  given  by  Mr.  Poister  at  Rockefel- 
ler Chapel  early  in  January.’’ 

John  Rea  and  Wayne  Duff  are  living  at  12588 
Lake  Ave.,  Lakewood,  Ohio.  “The  house  is  a 
mansion  which  has  been  converted  into  a board- 
ing house.  We  have  about  20  recent  college  grads 
living  here.  The  lake  is  only  a 100  yards  or  so 


Mk,,  V-12,  and  Mrs,  Jac;k  Bi-ckiu! 

(Barbara  Keller,  ’45) 

. . . were  married  Dec.  21  and  are 
now  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  where 
both  are  in  school.  {More  news 
from  the  Heckers  in  the  next 
iune) 


behind  the  house,  so  we’re  looking  forward  to 
a very  pleasant  summer.  Five  months  ago  we 
started  to  night  law  school  at  Clevcland-Mar- 
shall.  It  will  take  us  four  years  at  night  to  com- 
plete work  for  our  degrees.’’ 

Robert  Slaughter,  who  decided  that  graduate 
study  in  history  at  Oberlin  appealed  to  him  more 
than  studying  medicine  at  Ohio  State,  returned 
to  the  campus  in  February  and  is  living  at  112 
Woodland  Ave, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  ^fartin  Cox  (Janet  Woodrow 
Cox)  have  a son,  Jeffery  Martin,  born  on  Dec. 
1 in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Vera  Dissick,  x,  has  opened  her  own  publicity 
office  in  Steinway  Hall,  New  York  City,  and  is 
specializing  in  publicity  for  musicians. 

Constance  Dudley  and  John  Rumely  were 
married  in  Fairchild  Chapel  on  Mar.  20  by  Rev. 
Joseph  F.  King.  Maid  of  honor  was  Mary  Mar- 
tin. A reception  at  the  Oberlin  Inn  followed 
the  ceremony.  After  a short  wedding  trip,  the 
couple  are  at  home  in  a college  apartment  at  228 
N.  Professor  St.  John,  originally  in  the  pre- 
was  class  of  ’46,  received  his  degree  at  the  Feb- 
ruary Commencement  and  is  now  a graduate 
assistant  in  the  botany  department. 

On  the  same  afternoon  I'airchild  Chapel  was 
also  the  scene  of  the  wedding  of  Frances  Skinner 
and  James  Dittes,  ’49.  Matron  of  honor  was 
Mrs.  William  H.  Warren,  Jr.  (Caroline  Morris), 
and  David  Weiraer,  '49,  was  best  man.  After  a 
week’s  wedding  trip  the  Ditteses  returned  to 
Oberlin,  where  they  are  at  home  at  29  College 
PI.  Frances  is  continuing  her  work  as  assistant 
alumni  secretary  and  associate  editor  of  the 
Alumni  Magazine;  and  Jim  is  finishing  work 
for  his  degree,  which  he  will  receive  next  Febru- 
ary. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Hillery  (Jean  Gallo- 
way) have  returned  to  live  in  Oberlin,  where 
both  have  joined  the  staff  of  the  Oberlin  Times. 
Herb  is  assistant  to  the  editor,  having  come  from 
a position  on  the  Findlay  Republican-Courier. 
Jean  was  formerly  assistant  to  the  society  editor 
of  the  Findlay  paper. 

1947 

Eleanor  C.  Eckert,  x,  received  her  bachelor’s 
degree  in  home  economics  from  Purdue  Univer- 
sity at  the  February  commencement.  Her  ma- 
jor field  was  house  planning  and  design. 

Feb.  1 Joan  Boylan  returned  to  the  campus 
as  secretary  to  Donald  M.  Love,  secretary  of  the 
College.  She  is  living  at  home  in  Elyria  and 
commuting  to  Oberlin. 

Beginning  April  1,  Carolyn  (“Lynn”)  War- 
ner, X,  will  be  manager  of  the  Oberlin  College 
Snack  Bar.  Carolyn  transferred  to  Cornell  Uni- 
versity where  she  completed  her  degree  in  home 
economics  in  February. 

Jean  Porter  and  Susan  Thorne,  ’48,  started 
work  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  February. 
Jean  is  secretary  to  the  head  of  the  English  de- 
partment, and  Susan  has  a position  in  the  Uni- 
versity library. 

Carrie  Yoffe  and  John  Hall  Taylor  of  Mid- 
dletown, Conn.,  were  married  on  Jan.  17.  They 
are  living  at  142  High  St.,  Middletown.  Conn., 
while  they  continue  graduate  study  at  Wesleyan 
University. 

Ruth  S.  (“Mickey”)  Webb  and  W.  Kent 
Martling  were  married  on  Dec.  20  at  Ruth’s 
home.  Given  in  marriage  by  her  father,  she  was 
attended  by  her  twin  sister,  Anne  (“Pctcy”). 
Rev.  Harold  B.  Ingalls,  ’26,  performed  the  cere- 
mony; George  K.  Schrock  was  best  man.  Mickey 
i.s  Y-Tcen  program  director  for  the  F.lyria 
^'W('.'\.  and  Kent  is  an  accountant  in  the  treas- 
urer’s office.  They  are  living  at  129  N.  Pleasant 
St.,  Oberlin. 

1948 

r.ucilc  Trowbridge  of  I.ong  Beach,  Calif.,  am! 
William  Bosworth  of  Ilartville,  Ohio,  were  mar- 
ried on  .Monday  evening.  I'eb.  2,  in  the  Lake 
wood  Congregational  (’hurch.  Rev.  Merrill  M. 
Hrammer,  v’34,  associate  minister  of  the  church, 
<ifficiated.  Mrs.  Bf>sworlh  received  her  A.IL 
degree  from  Grinncll  College  (Iowa)  and  her 
.\L.'\.  degree  in  chemistry  from  the  I'niversity 
<if  Oregon.  She  is  a research  assistant  in  science 
at  (Iberlin  this  year,  while  Mill  is  completing  hi.s 
senior  year.  1‘or  the  spring  s<-mester  they  are 
living  at  'I’enney  House. 

'Phe  class  of  February  '48  has  already  .scat- 
tei-ed  all  over  the  USA  and  aliroad.  Complete 
inf<innation  about  their  plans  and  jolis  i.s  not  yet 


Richard  C.  Candor,  ’47 
. . . who  decided  after  completing 
a pre-medical  course  last  June  to 
treat  humanity  on  the  drawing 
board  instead  of  on  the  operating 
table,  is  now  a full-fledged  car- 
toonist on  the  art  staff  of  the  Day- 
ton  Daily  News,  drawing  the 
regular  feature,  "Why  Doesn’t 
Somebody  Tell  IMe  These 
Things?’’ 

LTHOUGH  DICK  Candor  had 
worked  steadily  and  successfully 
through  the  scientific  course  prescribed 
for  future  M.D.’s  from  his  freshman- 
year  introduction  to  Oberlin  in  the 
V-12  unit  to  his  Commencement  last 
spring,  the  possibility  of  utilizing  prof- 
itably his  artistic  talent  continued  to 
intrigue  him.  Finally,  last  summer,  a 
few  of  his  drawings  found  their  way  to 
the  desk  of  Homer  O.  Hacker,  art  di- 
rector of  the  Dayton  Daily  News,  who 
was  much  impressed  with  their  candid 
cleverness  and  artistic  appeal.  With- 
out hesitation  he  hired  the  caricaturist 
and  launched  the  new  career  of  Rich- 
ard C.  Candor,  editorial  artist. 

A native  of  D.ayton,  Dick  is  working 
for  his  home  town  paper  and  enjoying 
his  job  to  the  hilt.  Who  says  that  class- 
room caricatures  in  looseleaf  notebooks 
don’t  represent  a profitable  pastime.^ 

"Alumnostalgia”  done  by  Dick  ex- 
pressly for  the  Alumni  Magazine  ap- 
pears on  page  25. 

available,  but  wt*  inclmle  lierv  at  lea.st  part  of  the 
news  abimt  them.  A complete  report  will  lie 
maile  iie.'ct  fall  when  tlie  ib'reetor.v  for  tlie  ( las. 
of  ’4S  is  jirepared. 

I'ifteen  arc  eontimiinK  with  ailvanceil  stml.v: 
Bob  Doolittle,  Tom  Dutro.  Helen  Erday.  Dick 
Reed,  and  Bobb  Stevens  at  Oberlin;  Barbar.1 
Ackerman,  diet  Dunliam,  Ken  Waltz,  and  Le- 
land  Yeager  at  C.dumbia;  Bob  Jones  and  Mark 
Sherman  at  iMlehlKan:  Hillis  Miller  at  llarvard. 
Jim  Bcatman  .at  I’eTinsylvania ; and  Bill  Hurley 
at  t'hieago. 

.Severtil  of  tile  women  are  spemling  the  spring 
at  home,  l>reparing  for  spring  wedilings.  'I  I'i-s 
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group  includes  Joan  Chalfant,  Marilyn  Chand- 
ler, Constance  Morrell,  and  Margaret  Torgler. 

Viggo  Hansen  is  spending  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer in  Kurojie,  visiting  relatives  and  travelling 
in  western  Europe.  Bob  Paul  and  Armand 
Wheeler  have  headed  west  for  the  spring. 

Anna  Conklin  is  the  assistant  teacher  in  a 
nursery  school,  Les  Coquelicots,  in  Great  Neck, 
N.  Y. 

Henry  Friedlander  is  a chemical  research  as- 
sistant on  a project  at  the  Case  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology in  Cleveland. 

Dick  Hacker  is  teaching  physical  education 
this  term  in  the  Oberlin  High  .School. 

Dick  Hess  has  a job  with  an  investment  firm. 
Alexander  Brown  & Sons  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dick  Hirshberg  has  a research  position  at  the 
Naval  Research  Laboratory,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bob  Huhn  is  instructor  in  organ  at  the  Ober- 
lin Conservatory  of  Music. 

Alan  Joseph  and  Frank  Shreve  are  both  work- 
ing in  the  family  business. 

Wayne  Lonsdorf  is  a merchandising  trainee 
at  the  F.  & R.  Lazarus  Co.  department  store  in 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Paul  Modic  is  working  on  the  state  staff  of 
the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and  is  located 
in  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Walt  Niegowski  is  in  the  foreign  department 
training  program  of  the  Chase  National  Bank 
in  New  York  City. 

Jean  Prien  has  a physics  research  position  at 
the  University  of  Rochester,  while  John  Stein 
is  in  physics  research  at  Eastman  Kodak  Co., 
also  in  Rochester. 

Susan  Thorne  is  working  in  the  library  of  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

Hillis  Miller  completed  his  work  summa  cum 
laude,  with  honors  in  English.  He  was  gradu- 
ated in  absentia,  having  left  Oberlin  prior  to  the 
February  commencement  to  begin  graduate  study 
at  Harvard  University. 

1949 

The  engagement  of  Selma  Parish  of  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  to  Lee  Rappoport,  x,  has  been  an- 
nounced  by  her  parents. 

WIMIAIG  SOIG 

Note  — Jn  the  annual  inter-dorm 
competition  for  the  best  original  song, 
held  between  halves  of  the  Yale- 
Princeton  classic  all-star  girls’  basket- 
ball game,  Feb.  19,  Keep  Cottage  girls 
captured  the  plaque.  Their  lyrics: 

That  Friendly  Feelin' 

When  you're  there  just  a-roamin’ 
the  street, 

And  you  smile  at  the  people  you 
meet. 

Don’t  you  get  that  feeling  down  in 
your  bones 

Of  the  friendliness  that  everyone 
owns? 

When  you’re  there  by  the  bon- 
fire’s blaze 

In  the  square  near  the  band  as  it 
plays 

Then  you  know  that  when  you’re 
singing  a song, 

You’ve  a place  where  you  tan 
belong. 

There’s  a feeling  you  can’t  deny, 

And  it  comes  stealing  just  when 
you  and  I are  out 
A-cheering  the  Yeomen  to  win 
With  a spirit  that  come  from 
within. 

There  s a part  you  play  and  you 
can  say 

You  belong  to  Oberlin! 


Alumni  Clubs . . . 

i ContinU’sd  from  page  4) 
Hoagland  (Jeanette  Gunn, ’41 ) . The 
club  met  in  the  library  of  the  Council 
on  World  Affairs,  with  Mrs,  Hoagland 
presiding. 

Before  the  meeting  the  executives 
of  the  club  and  the  class  representatives 
gathered  to  make  plans  for  the  next 
meeting,  to  be  a luncheon  affair  on 
Apr.  7. 

Refreshments  were  served  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Ralph  L.  Hodge 
( Mary  Grace  Carr,  ’41). 

Chicago  Women  Hear  Musicians 
At  Third  Meeting  Held  Feb.  28 

The  Chicago  Oberlin  Women’s  Club 
mixed  business  with  music  at  its  third 
meeting  of  the  current  season,  held 
Feb.  28  at  the  Eleanor  Club  on  N.  Wa- 
bash Ave.  Luncheon  was  served  at 
12:30  p.  m.,  after  which  Mrs.  Sidney 
M.  Hull,  president,  introduced  Mrs. 
Isabel  Rosen,  pianist  of  Kankakee,  111. 


Mrs.  Rosen,  whose  generosity  in  per- 
forming before  the  club  was  particularly 
appreciated  since  she  is  not  an  Oberlin 
alumna,  played  a group  of  numbers 
including  selections  by  Bach,  Debussy, 
Rachmaninoff,  and  Chopin.  Her  entire 
program  was  heartily  enjoyed  by  the 
40  members  present. 

Adding  to  the  musicale  was  Gwen- 
dolyn Hawes,  '47,  a former  Conserva- 
tory student,  who  sang  two  numbers 
by  Shewanis  Cadman.  Mrs.  Hawes, 
the  singer’s  mother,  was  entertained  as 
a guest  of  the  club.  Miss  Hawes  is  at 
present  attending  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity School  of  Speech. 

Plans  were  discussed  for  the  May 
22nd  meeting,  which  will  bring  Mrs. 
William  E.  Stevenson  to  Chicago  for  a 
combined  gathering  of  the  Chicago, 
North  Shore,  and  Oak  Park  Women’s 
Clubs. 

Seating  by  class  groups  at  the  lunch- 
eon revealed  that  the  classes  from  ’89 
to  ’00  and  from  ’25  to  ’28  had  the  high- 
est representation. 


"UIIMJIOSTUGH  ” 

(See  Candor,  ’47,  Page  24) 
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Oberlinian  Heads  Ohio’s  Smallest  College 

by  Zenith  Henkin  Gross,  x'47 


A N OBERLINIAN  has  the  distinc- 
^ * rion  of  beint^  president  of  the 
smallest  liberal  arts  colle/re  in  Ohio  and 
one  of  the  smallest  in  the  nation  — 
Urbana  Junior  College  at  Urbana, 
Ohio. 

He  is  Edward  F,  Memmott,  '28, 
m’.TO,  who  took  the  helm  of  the  tiny 
98-year-old  college  last  year  after  serv- 
ing successively  as  instructor,  field 
representative,  registrar,  and  dean. 

President  Memmott  joined  the  fac- 
ulty at  the  two-year  college  immedi- 
ately after  completing  work  on  his 
master’s  degree  in  English  at  Oberlin. 
Hs  is  one  of  the  rare  college  presidents 
who  CAN  call  all  his  students  by  their 
first  names  — since  there  are  only  49 
students  in  the  total  campus  popula- 
tion! Over  the  years,  the  school  has 
been  proud  of  its  small  size. 

Urbana  is  the  only  college  in  the 
nation  founded  by  the  followers  of 
Emmanuel  Swedenborg  who  formed 
the  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  The 
New  Church  tie  with  the  college  has 
in  no  way  interfered  with  its  tolerance 
of  all  other  religious  faiths,  and  today 
the  college’s  door  is  open  wide  to  sui- 
dents  of  all  creeds. 

Proud  of  its  high  scholastic  stand- 
ards and  exceptional  teacher-pupil 
ratio,  Urbana  points  to  the  fact  that 
most  of  its  graduates  go  on  to  degrees 
at  four-year  universities  and  colleges. 
For  those  who  do  not,  the  college  of- 
fers an  executive  secretarial  training 
course. 

Under  President  Memmott  are  nine 
full-time  faculty  members  who  are  en- 
gaged in  teaching,  in  guidance,  and 
counseling.  The  junior  college’s 
executive  says  that  Urbana  — even  in 
the  hectic  postwar  boom  days  now  con- 
fronting higher  education  — is  not 
anxious  to  grow  much  larger.  He  be- 
lieves implicitly  in  the  value  of  a small 


Kook  Ml . . . 

(Continued  jrom  page  16} 
Professor;  from  19.H  to  19.^9  he  di- 
rected a highly  successful  series  of 
summer  sessions  at  the  school;  from 
19.^2  to  19.^6  he  was  presitlent  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute,  the  parent 
organization  of  the  School;  finally, 
since  19.^9  he  has  held  the  distin- 
guished post  of  Chairman  of  the  Mtm- 
aging  Committee  of  the  School.  Oberlin 
graduates  may  well  ttike  pride,  both  iti 
the  history  of  this  successful  American 


Edward  F.  Memmott,  ’28 


campus  and  personalized  education 
where  attention  of  instructors  is  avail- 
able at  all  times  for  all  students. 

A native  of  Little  Valley,  N.  Y., 
President  Memmott  attended  Syracuse 
University  as  a freshman,  but  was  lured 
to  Oberlin  by  its  democratic  student 
life,  absence  of  fraternities,  and  its 
scholastic  reputation.  While  earning 
his  master’s  degree.  President  Mem- 
mott held  a graduate  assistantship  in 
English  and  now  teaches  that  subject 
in  his  own  college. 

President  Memmott  finds  his  job  of 
steering  Urbana  through  busy  days 
leaves  him  all  too  little  time  for  his 
hobbies  of  reading,  swimming  and 
dramatics  — and,  most  important,  for 
being  with  his  students. 

The  little  campus,  which  nestles  in 
a pleasant  grove  of  trees  on  a hill 
north  of  Urbana,  has  been  in  continu- 
ous operation  since  1850,  except  for 


institution  in  Greece,  to  which  Ober- 
lin College  has  contributed  her  loyal 
support  since  1925,  and  in  the  effective 
part  played  in  its  annals  by  their  fel- 
low-alumnus, Louis  E.  Lord. 

— CharU'S  T.  Muri'hv 

Note  — Prof.  Murphy,  new  head  of 
the  Classics  department,  came  to  Ober- 
lin this  year  from  seven  years  on  the 
Princeton  University  faculty.  Iloldin.e 
his  A.B.,  A.M.,  and  Ph.D.  degrees  from 
Harvard  University,  he  spent  the  year 
19.3 1 -.^2  at  the  American  School  ol 
Cla.ssical  Studies  as  the  Cliarles  Eliot 
Norton  fellow. 


brief  suspensions  of  classes  during  the 
Civil  War  and  World  War  II.  It  was 
reopened  and  reorganized  last  autumn 
when  President  Memmott  took  over  its 
administration. 

An  avid  Red  Cross  worker  in  the 
field  of  water  safety,  the  Urbana  Junior 
College  head  has  been  director  of  wa- 
ter safety  for  the  Champaign  county 
chapter  since  1941  and  chairman  of 
the  chapter  since  1945.  During  the 
summer  of  1945,  he  was  field  repre- 
sentative in  the  eastern  area,  and  in 
the  summer  of  1947  was  dean  of  water 
safety  at  a Red  Cross  National  Aquatic 
School  at  LaGrange,  Ind. 

Harkening  back  to  his  ODA  days 
on  campus.  President  Memmott  has 
continued  his  interest  in  amateur 
theatricals  and  is  a member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Urbana  Com- 
munity Players,  serving  as  president 
of  the  group  in  1946-47.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  board  of  managers  of 
the  New  Church  Theological  School. 

Educationally,  one  of  his  chief  in- 
terests is  in  improving  guidance  and 
counseling  measures  for  young  people 
beginning  preparation  for  their  life’s 
work.  He  feels  that  the  use  of  the 
intelligence  test  as  a sole  measurement 
has  long  been  outmoded  and  the  ap- 
proach to  the  "whole”  personality  of 
the  student  — taking  into  account  his 
health,  financial  situation,  emotional 
maturity,  and  many  other  aptitudes, 
skills  and  interests  — is  most  impor- 
tant in  adequate  counseling  services. 

Despite  its  small  size,  the  pattern  on 
Urbana’s  campus  is  similar  to  that  of 
any  typical  college.  About  one-third 
of  the  male  students  are  veterans  and 
the  enrollment  is  drawn  from  eight 
states  and  two  foreign  countries,  as  well 
as  the  Buckeye  state  and  the  Urbana 
area.  The  college  is  coeducational. 

Under  President  Memmott’s  guid- 
ance. the  "capsule  college”  is  heading 
for  a celebration  of  its  centennial  in 
1950.  In  1948,  however,  one  of  the 
highlights  of  its  extracurricular  pro- 
gram will  be  the  attendance  of  the  stu- 
dent body  en  masse  at  the  two-day  ses- 
sion of  Oberlin’s  Mock  Convention 
Mav  7,  S. 
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belic-vf  it  shouUl.  It  is  therefore  my 
hope  tliat  the  College  Ves|x-r  Services 
can  he  re-instituted,  prohahly  on  Sun- 
day afternoons.  These  would  afford 
an  opportunity  for  the  College  and 
Community  to  worship  together  in  a 
non-denominational  service  led  by  lo- 
cal and  distinguished  visiting  preach- 
ers, and  supported  by  a strong  college 
choir  or  other  music  of  high  quality. 

I believe  such  a service  would  be  mean- 
ingful to  students,  and  would  fulfill 
the  obligation  of  the  College  to  show, 
on  its  part,  a tangible  and  real  religious 
emphasis.  It  is  my  hope  that  some  one 
can  be  selected  as  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Religion,  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  who  can  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  services  of  the  type 
suggested.” 

Calling  special  attention  to  the  la.st 
sentence  in  the  statement  of  President 
Stevenson,  this  is  a fitting  place  to  re- 
port a personal  conference  1 had  with 
President  Henry  C.  King  25  years  ago 
with  respect  to  a course  he  was  then 
offering  to  seniors,  in  which  two  of  his 
own  books,  Ralional  Living  and  Per- 
sona! and  Ideal  Elements  in  Education 
were  being  used  as  the  background  of 
the  course.  The  question  we  were 
talking  over  was  the  possibility  of 
broadening  the  ground  covered  so  as 
to  include  a more  extensive  teaching 
of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
especially  the  latter.  President  King 
then  said,  "I  agree  with  you  as  to  the 
desirability  of  such  a move,  and  I am 
waiting  and  hoping  for  some  friend 
of  the  College  to  come  forward  with  a 
gift  for  the  endowment  of  a chair  to 
be  known  as  the  Department  of  Reli- 
gion.” 

One  word  more.  As  one  of  the  older 
alumni  of  Oberlin,  1 believe  I represent 
the  sentiment  of  the  large  majority  of 
all  the  alumni  in  the  conviction  that, 
in  periods  when  we  take  time  to  think 
back  upon  the  history  of  our  Alma 
Mater,  we  feel  the  more  assured  of  the 
wisdom  and  Divine  guidance  of  the 
fathers  who  laid  the  foundation  of  our 
school  in  the  Ohio  wilderness  that  the 
stones  for  the  foundation  were  well 
chosen,  and  the  foundation  well  laid. 
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1884 

Mr.s.  I.anrcncc  J.  Coltnaii  (Ida  May  Burwell) 
of  Seattle.  WasbinKton.  died  of  Iircmcbial  i>ncu- 
nit)nia  in  Seattle  «m  Dec.  1.  1947.  Her  Ini.sband 
who  \va>  a tlealer  in  real  estate  in  Seattle.  die<l  in 

M.irn  in  1S6.1  in  Mercer.  Pa..  Mrs.  Colman 
entered  Oberlin  and  took  tbe  literary  course, 
jrradnatiiiK  with  tbe  dipbrnia  in  1S84.  After  a 
vear  at  home,  she  moved  to  the  Seattle  Wash* 
inf^ton  Territory,  where  .she  married  Mr.  Col* 
nriii  in  1892.  Tliey  lived  the  remainder  of  their 
lives  there,  where  .Mr.  Colman  was  president  of 
the  J.  .M.  Colman  C'(j..  the  real  estate  firm  estab- 
lished by  his  father. 

'I'hey  had  four  children,  two  of  whom  sur- 
vive: iUrs.  I.aurence  Pierce  (Isabel  C'olman. 

x’24)  and  Kenneth  Colman.  both  of  Seattle.  The 
son  is  an  executive  of  tlic  J.  M.  Colman  Co. 
Two  other  children.  A^fnes  ami  Katherine,  died 
in  1906  and  1925.  respectively. 


1888 

Mrs.  hhnory  L.  Dial  (Clara  Partridge),  the 
mother  of  five  doctors,  died  in  Cleveland  on  Dec. 
6.  1947.  at  Lutheran  Hospital.  She  was  one 
of  six  children,  all  Oberlin  alumni,  of  Dr..  ’64. 
and  .Mrs.  Joel  i\l.  Partridge  (Aurelia  Chapman, 
’65).  Of  the  six  children,  three  sisters  survive: 
^lr.s.  Louis  E.  T.ord  (Frances  Partridge.  ’99). 
of  C'laremont.  Calif. ; Mrs.  Penjamin  A.  Dean 
(Eloise  Partridge.  ’90)  of  Berea.  Ky. ; and  M. 
Charlotte  Partridge.  ‘97.  of  .South  Bend,  Ind. 

Born  in  Niles.  Mich.,  in  1867.  Mrs.  Partridge 
taught  French  and  German  in  Ohio  and  Spring- 
frdd.  Mass.,  after  her  graduation.  In  1896  she 
married  Emory  L.  Dial,  then  a student  at  West- 
ern Reserve  Utiiversity  Medical  School.  The>' 
had  five  children,  a daughter  and  four  sons,  all 
physicians.  Four  survive  their  mother:  Dr. 
Robert  J.  Dial.  ‘20;  Dr.  Ralph  .S.  Dial;  Dr. 
Elizabeth  Dial  .Spreng.  ’18;  and  Dr.  Donald  E. 
Dial.  The  first  three  carry  on  their  medical 
work  in  the  Dial  clinic  in  the  building  in 
('leveland  built  by  the  father  expressly  for  his 
family.  Another  son  of  Mrs.  Dial’s,  Dr.  David 
L.  Dial.  '27.  died  in  1942. 

.Mrs.  Dial  was  a tru.stec  of  .Schauffler  College 
for  Religious  and  Social  Work  and  secretary  of 
the  Women’s  Board  of  .Missions  for  the  Interior 
for  25  years.  For  49  years  she  was  active  in  the 
Denison  .Avenue  (’ongregational  Church  in 
(le'-cland.  where  she  had  lived  for  51  years. 

Also  surviving  beside  the  aforementioned  sis- 
ttrs  and  children,  arc  eight  grandchildren. 


1898 


Carrie  DeLaMater.  p.c.,  rlietl  at  the  age  of  RO 
ill  JamcMlmvii.  i\.  V..  on  Nov.  29.  1947.  .She 
iva.-i  cnrollcil  in  lS9ti-9,S  in  the  ph.v.'iical  eilncation 
course  in  Ohrrlin  and  graduated  with  the 
diidnnia  for  that  course  in  ]89,R. 

Following  gradnatinn  she  taught  in  the  physi- 
cal education  department  at  Ohcrlin  for  two 
vears;  and  then  look  the  position  of  physical 
director  in  the  Toledo.  Ohio,  YWCA,  o'tinm- 
wa.  Iowa,  was  licr  next  residence  where  .slic  was 
engaged  in  similar  work  from  I902-(I7. 

fn  her  home  city  slic  taught  fur  the  next  two 
years  at  I.cavcnwortli  Institute  and  Wolcott 
High  .School.  Wolcott.  N.  V.  .She  later  was 
Iih.ysical  director  of  the  Jamestown,  N.  V.. 
^'W('A  imtil  her  rctircnicnt  in  1921.  She  also 
taught  in  the  rural  schools  in  that  area. 

She  was  a devoted  memher  of  the  Preshy- 
tenan  Chiirch  of  Jamestown.  Unrial  was  near 
her  home  in  Wolcott. 


vv  jjiiam 


. yjius.  lor  jy  year.s  head  of  the  mus 
dciiartnuiit  at  the  I’nivcrsity  of  Redlands  i 
Rcdlamls.  Calif,,  ,|ied  Jan.  10.  194R,  in  Wc 
I.OS  Angeles.  Calif.,  after  a long  illness. 

Since  Ins  retirement  in  1942.  lie  li.-id  lice 
sniiervisor  of  choral  directors  for  the  I i 
Angeles  City  linrean  of  Music.  Earlier  in  h 
I fet  me  he  had  heen  on  the  faculty  of  the  Occ 
dental  ( ollegc  mnsie  department  and  direct, 
of  Hie  .Santa  Monica  Clioral  .Society 

.Mr.  OMs  studied  in  the  Olierlin  Conservator 
-.m  1.S94  1R9.S  an, I graduated  from  Helo 

' Oiiege  ni  Wisconsin  in  i,S98.  I.ast  year  h 
vvas  granted  an  Imnorary  doctor's  degree  li 
ihat  nistitnlion.  Composer  of  a great  mimht 


William  B.  Olds,  x'98 
. . . widely  known  in  California 
music  circles  as  composer  and 
head  of  tbe  music  department  at 
the  University  of  Redlands  for 
19  years 

of  choral  compositions,  liis  name  was  widely 
recognized  in  the  California  music  circles. 

1900 

Arthur  B.  Clark,  x.  of  Milford.  Conn.,  died 
Dec.  4.  194  7.  in  Delray.  Fla.,  where  he  and  his 
wife,  the  former  Glenna  Ilostelter.  '02.  were 
.spending  the  winter.  He  had  been  in  ill  health 
for  several  months. 

Mr.  Clark,  the  prominent  and  influential  ex- 
president  of  the  Associated  Seed  Growers.  Inc., 
which  he  founded,  was  serving  as  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  at  the  time  of  his  death 
at  67  years,  ^'ears  of  service  as  head  of  the 
firm  had  brought  about  the  ill  health  which 
forced  him  to  retire  from  the  presidency  in  1942. 
He  was  the  i>rincipal  founder  of  the  business 
which  bad  resulted  from  the  merger  of  three 
seed -growing  establishments. 

After  his  years  at  Oberlin.  be  distinguished 
himself  at  Aale  I niversity  where  be  graduated 
with  Plii  Beta  Kapjia  honors.  Having  intended 
to  become  a lawyer.  Mr.  (“lark  changed  his 
l>1ans  suddenly  when  the  death  of  an  elder 
lirotbcr  left  the  family  seed  firm  in  need  of  bis 
services. 

Into  this  activity  he  plunged  with  the  energy 
and  enthusiasm  characteristic  of  bis  entire  busi- 
ness life.  He  opened  np  new  areas  of  market- 
ing wholesale  seeds,  establishing  branch  ware- 
lumses  throughout  the  country  from  New  Enir- 
lancl  to  California. 

Glenna  Hostetler.  *02.  became  his  wife  the 
year  after  she  graduated  from  Oberlin  and  he 
from  A ale. 
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Arthur  B.  Clark,  x’OO 
. . . founder  and  for  many  years 
president  of  the  Associated  Seed 
Growers,  Inc.,  he  died  in  Florida 
in  December,  after  a full  and  rich 
life 

He  was  honored  with  the  presidency  of  the 
American  Seed  Trade  Association  in  1923-24. 
At  26  he  founded  the  Milford  Trust  Co.  and 
served  as  its  president  for  22  years.  For  20 
years  he  was  a director  of  the  Union  and  New 
Haven  Trust  Co. 

Social  and  charitable  institutions  also  bene- 
fited from  Mr.  Clark’s  intense  interest  and  ac- 
tivity. In  1936  he  was  president  of  the  New 
Haven  Community  Chest.  He  gave  much  time 
and  support  to  the  New  Haven  YMCA,  also. 

Mr.  Clark  is  survived  by  his  wife,  who  re- 
mains at  the  winter  home  in  Florida ; a daugh- 
ter. Mrs.  Robert  C.  Crafts  of  Cleveland ; and 
two  sons,  A.  Bryan  Clark,  who  succeeded  his 
father  as  president  of  the  Associated  Seed  Grow- 
ers, Inc.  and  Gordon  H.  Clark,  also  of  New 
Haven. 

1912 

Mrs.  George  R.  Madtes  (Katherine  Eastman) 
died  of  a heart  attack  July  27,  1947,  in  Youngs- 
town. Ohio. 

.Mrs.  Madtes,  one  of  the  most  prominent  of 
Youngstown  musicians,  had  been  ill  for  a num- 
ber of  years,  but  she  had  continued  her  musical 
teaching.  President  of  the  Youngstown  Music 
Teachers  Association,  she  stood  staunchly  for 
progress  and  increased  high  standards  of  music 
teaching.  She  served  on  the  board  and  acted  as 
head  of  the  library  music  exten.sion  department 
of  the  .Monday  Musical  Club  and  was  a leading 
supporter  of  the  Youngstown  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. 

Mrs.  Madtes  attended  Peabody  Con.serva- 
tory  at  Baltimore  after  she  left  Oberlin.  In 
1938  she  studied  anrl  traveled  in  Germany. 


ACAD. 

William  H.  Pearl  C93-’96),  Sept.  6.  1947, 
Indianopolis.  Ind. 

Dr.  Cornelius  F.  Ormes  (’94-’95),  Mar. 

26.  1946.  Jamestown.  N.  Y. 

Howard  G.  Wright  C99-’00).  Aug.  19. 

1946.  Charlestown.  W.  Va. 

Leslie  H.  Mann  (’02-’03).  Oct.  13.  1943. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

1877  ^Irs.  Benjamin  F.  Hester  (Maria  Hicks, 
x),  July  24.  1944.  Burr  Oak.  Kans. 

1879  Howard  E.  Perry,  x,  Dec.  6.  1944,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

1883  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Clark  (Hattie  Williams), 
Oct.  2,  1947.  Houston,  Tex, 

Rev.  Gregory  J.  Powell,  t,  Dec.  3,  1946, 
Billings,  Mont. 

1886  Dr.  Johann  M.  Blose,  x,  Apr.  17,  1947. 

Lebanon,  Pa. 

1887  William  S.  Sheldon,  Feb.  8,  1948,  Omaha, 

Nebr. 

1888  Robert  C.  Holt,  x.  Dec.  5,  1947,  Cleve- 

land. Ohio. 

1892  Morrison  E.  Meriam,  x,  Oct.  2,  1947, 
Chico,  Calif. 

1895  Guy  P.  Thayer,  x.  Mar.  30,  1940,  Avon 

Park,  Fla. 

Grace  Poole,  x,  Dec.  3.  1947,  Benton  Har- 
bor. Mich. 

Mrs.  Helen  P.  Chalfonte  (Helen  Pierspn, 
x),  Oct.  22,  1946.  Washington.  D.  C. 

1896  Mrs.  Alexander  McKenzie  (Sophia  Ham- 

mond, x),  Feb.  6,  1948,  Walpole,  Mass. 
Mrs,  Charles  F.  Miller  (Carrie  Cook,  x), 
June  22,  1946,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

1897  Mrs.  Ian  C.  Hannah  (Edith  Brand),  Dec. 

23,  1947,  Balcombe,  Sussex.  England. 
Mary  Jefferson,  x.  May  9.  1943,  Collins, 
Ohio. 

1899  Mrs.  Ford  S.  Gouch  (Bertha  Bourne,  x), 

Feb.  16,  1948,  Brecksville,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Fred  W.  Beard  (Helen  Fuller,  x), 
Dec.  6.  1946.  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

1900  Eugene  C.  Foster,  x,  Feb.  26,  1948, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Mrs.  Hugo  A.  Von  Oven  (Sarah  Seeds. 

x).  Jan.  23,  1947.  Beloit.  Wis. 

Roscius  E.  Griswold,  x.  Mar.  6,  1948, 
Elyria,  Ohio. 

1901  Mrs.  Gefjrgc  E.  Pierce  (Nellie  Krieger, 

x).  Dec.  8,  1947,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

1902  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Blakesice  (Carolyn  Van 

Akin,  x),  July  24,  1942,  Kensington, 
Md. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Murton  (Mary  Chandler, 
x),  June  17,  1943,  Odgen.sburg.  N.  V. 
Mrs,  M.  E.  Newlin  (Marjorie  Bunker, 
x),  May  18,  1946,  Burlingame,  Calif. 

1904  Mrs.  W.  H.  Mitchell  (Alice  Bundy,  x), 

Apr.  28,  1947,  Troy,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Thaddeus  S.  Woodard  (Theresa 
Emery,  x),  Apr.  15,  1946,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

1905  Rev.  Claude  M.  Steele,  Mar.  8,  1948, 

Cincinati,  Ohio. 

1906  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Larkin  (Edith  Lee,  x). 

Mar.  29,  1947,  Osage,  Minn, 

1909  Ralph  F.  Couch,  x.  Feb.  23,  1948,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

Laura  B.  Kennedy,  x,  Apr,  1,  1947, 
Oneida,  N.  Y. 

1912  Meroe  W,  Clark,  k,  Dec.  17,  1946.  Akron, 

Ohio. 

1913  Herbert  D.  Allen,  x,  Mar.  21,  1942,  West- 

port,  Conn, 

1914  Mrs.  Curtis  Egbert  (Dana  Seltzer,  x), 

July  20,  1946,  Portland,  Ore. 

1915  Philip  E.  Ackley,  May  20,  1947,  Buffalo, 

N.  Y. 

1922  Ralph  B.  Maxted,  Feb.  22,  1948,  New- 

ton Highlands,  Mass. 

1923  Dr.  Harley  F.  Williams,  Mar.  5,  1948, 

Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio. 

1924  William  Harlow  Seaman,  March  19,  1948, 

Huron  County,  Ohio. 

1944  Ruth  A.  Blane,  sp,  July  26,  1945,  St. 

John,  New  Brunswick,  Canada. 

V-12  John  F.  Brennan,  USMC,  Feb.  26,  1945, 
Iwo  Jima. 
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where  she  personally  is  concerned,  1 
would  have  given  anyrhinj’  to  have 
been  able  to  say:  "Well,  I am  not  one 

of  those  Americans  who  does  have 
electricity.”  I never  had  cooked  on 
a wood  stove  before;  I never  had  hauled 
water  before  for  all  its  uses — and  I 
couldn’t  say  that  I had  been  doin^  it 
all  my  life. 

I am  afraid  that  this  sounds  as  if 
the  experience  did  nothing  but  to  dis- 
courage me,  estrange  me.  Actually,  I 
have  found  it  creative  in  every  way. 
The  remarks  uncomplimentary  to 
Americans  had  a very  general  flavor 
and  weren’t  aimed  at  us  individually. 
In  many  ways  we  were  really  thought 
well  of,  and  the  strongest  factor  was 
the  friendship  with  each  other  that 
grows  strong  in  a work-camp  relation- 
ship— a deep  respect  for  everyone  be- 
cause he  is  what  he  is,  though  he  may 
represent  something  feared,  disliked. 

Our  differences  at  times  even  became 
a kind  of  joke  with  us.  For  example: 
there  was  an  Englishman  who  used  to 
carr^’  an  umbrella  with  him  whenever 
there  was  a speck  of  gray  cloud  in  the 
sky,  and  we  had  such  fun  teasing  him. 
And  I remember  one  time  when  I 
asked  a friend  what  everyone  was  ar- 
guing abour,  and  if  they  had  come  to 
any  conclusions,  he  laughed  at  me,  say- 
ing: "Conclusions!  So  like  an  Ameri- 

can to  settle  everything!  They  are  only 
discussing,  not  arguing.” 

fust  the  other  night  I found  my- 
self in  a discussion  with  two  friends, 
one  English,  the  other  French.  We 
discussed  frankly  what  we  each  thought 
of  the  other  as  a nationality,  the  crazy 
little  ideas  that  we  had  had  when  we 
had  met  few  of  the  other  nationality, 
and  the  generalizations  that  our  ac- 
quaintance had  since  verified.  I noted 
how  my  defensive  barrier  had  dropped, 
how  objectively  we  could  all  talk 
about  our  "chips”  and  conclusions,  how 
we  had  gained  the  security  of  knowing 
that  we  were  judging  each  other,  not  as 
nationalities,  but  as  individuals.  I had 
reached  this  experience  long  before 
while  I was  at  camp,  but  somehow  it 
had  never  struck  me  as  such  a change 
until  the  other  night  when  it  became 
concrete  before  my  eyes. 

You  are  probably  wondering  where 
I am  leading  with  all  this  rambling  on 
of  impressions.  I am  not  quite  sure 
myself,  but  I should  like  to  make  a plea 
for  others  to  have  the  same  experience. 
We  need  today,  I think,  so  much  more 
of  an  international  understanding,  not 
only  on  a political  basis,  but  on  a more 
personal  one;  and  close  contact  with- 
out the  protection  of  being  always  in 
a safe  majority,  with  our  own  comfort- 


Evans  Tells  Origin  of  "Yeomen," 
Nome  for  Oberlin  Teams 

I was  much  interested  in  the  story  in  the 
Third  Quarter  (1947)  issue  of  the  Alnniin 
Bulletin  which  (happily)  says  Yeomen 
will  continue  as  the  official  nickname  of 
Oberlin’s  athletic  teams. 

The  students  voted,  says  the  article,  to  con- 
tinue the  name.  And  that's  the  interesting 
point,  because  "Yeomen"  was  first  selected 
just  that  way  — by  a vote  of  the  student 
body.  Perhaps,  from  an  historical  stand- 
point, you'd  be  interested  in  the  story. 

I believe  it  was  in  the  fall  of  ’26  — could 
have  been  the  spring  of  '25  — that  as  ath- 
letic editor  of  the  Review,  I started  a column 
"Shorts  on  Sports."  Partly  from  the  selfish 
standpoint  of  building  up  interest  in  my 
own  column;  partly  because  I had  tired  of 
such  colorless  references  as  "the  Oberlin- 
ites,”  "The  'O’  men,”  or  "The  Oberlinians,” 
1 used  the  "Shorts  on  Sports”  column  to  ask 
for  suggested  nicknames.  Selecting  a half 
dozen  or  so  of  the  most  likely,  we  then  used 
the  column  to  present  these  to  the  student 
body  for  final  selection,  awarding  a year's 
subscription  to  the  Review  to  the  originator 
of  "Yeomen.” 

Shamefully,  I admit  failure  to  recall 
v/hose  suggestion  "Yeomen"  was.  But  I do 
recall  that  early  in  the  voting  it  was  evident 
that  "Savages”  (W.  L.  Savage  was  then  ath- 
letic director)  might  beat  out  "Yeomen,” 
and  that  I did  a bit  of  perhaps  unfair  "poli- 
ticking” to  make  sute  "Yeomen”  won. 

The  article  states  the  1947  Review  staff 
disliked  the  connotations  of  "Yeomen” 
Shame  on  that  staff. 

Obviously,  "Yeomen"  is  a contraction  of 
"The  'O'  Men.”  The  dictionary  defines  the 
term  in  part  as  "a  man  of  the  most  respect- 
able class,”  "a  man  free  born”;  and  it  defines 
"yeomanly"  as  "sturdy."  Continuing,  it  says 


able  living  standard  accompanying  us. 
Only  by  trying  to  identify  ourselves 
with  the  people  can  we  approach  a 
real  understanding  of  all  the  strange 
but  natural  feelings  they  have  about  us, 
of  all  the  troubles  filling  their  lives  and 
clouding  its  future  happy  outcome. 
We  need  more  identity  with  them  so 
that  we  can  judge  more  accurately 
what  we  can  do  to  help  bring  about  a 
more  open  friendly  policy  among  us 
all.  I think  as  Americans  our  position 
is  more  difficult;  for  we,  from  our 
very  situation,  have  little  or  no  con- 
ception of  what  it  is  to  be  a country 
trampled  on  by  war  and  inevitably 
trampled  on  in  another  war.  We 
don’t  know  what  it  is  to  depend  so 
completely  on  foreign  markets  and  the 
settlement  of  foreign  policy.  We  need 
to  give — to  give,  realizing  drat  we 
most  often  consider  essential  what 
others  have  long  ago  learned  to  do 
without. 

— Beth  Roberts,  '46 


that  "yeoman  service”  means  "great  and 
loyal  service,  assistance  or  .support." 

1 still  think  the  name  fits  pretty  well. 
And  I am  glad  to  learn  ( I ) the  "traditional” 
name  is  to  continue;  (2)  apparently  it  takes 
a very,  very  short  22  or  23  years  to  establish 
a "tradition.” 

— Myrudyn  H.  Evans,  '27 

Sticks  to  Return  This  Summer 
From  South  Africa  Mission 

Natal,  South  Africa 
October  25,  1947 

It  will  not  be  many  months,  we  hope,  be- 
fore we  can  visit  with  some  of  you  and  have 
a good  talk  about  many  matters  of  interest. 
We  wish  to  sail  from  here  some  time  in  Au- 
gust, 1948,  so  we  hope  to  be  in  the  good 
old  USA  in  time  for  the  presidential  elec- 
tion, Thanksgiving,  and  Christmas,  Our 
daughter.  Eve,  and  family  promise  to  meet 
us  at  the  docks  in  New  York  when  we  ar- 
rive. What  a happy  meeting  that  will  be! 
It  will  be  ten  years  since  we  last  saw  the 
family,  and  the  tvro  younger  children  we 
have  never  seen.  This  trip  over  will  be  the 
eighth  time  that  we  cross  the  Atlantic.  It 
will  be  pleasant  to  get  back  to  America  and 
friends,  but  it  will  not  be  so  pleasant  to 
leave  friends  and  vrork  here  to  which  we 
have  become  very  much  attached  and  where 
we  will  have  spent  36  years. 

At  the  Sunday  service  a group  of  about 
50  school  children  ranging  in  ages  from  14 
to  18  sang  the  Hallelujah  Chorus.  And  did 
they  ever  sing  the  chorus  as  only  Zulus  can 
sing.  We  have  heard  the  Hallelujah  Chorus 
several  times  at  Oberlin  but  never  were  so 
thrilled  as  when  we  heard  these  children 
sing  it  with  such  volume  and  effect.  It  was 
singing  to  be  remembered. 

This  has  been  centenary  year.  It  is  100 
years  since  early  missionaries  began  to  work 
at  tw'o  of  our  Mission  Stations:  Adams  and 
Inanda.  Last  June  we  had  all  of  our  Zulu 
ministers  with  us  here  at  Adams  for  a re- 
fresher conference  for  a week,  and  during 
that  v/eek  w'e  celebrated  the  100  years  of 
work  carried  on  here  in  this  district.  It  was 
a most  interesting  and  inspiring  time. 

A few  months  ago  the  trustees  of  Adams 
College  appointed  your  old  friend  Henry 
Stick  as  Principal  of  Adams  College.  At 
vacation  time,  the  trustees  met  a fev/  days 
before  school  was  to  re-open  and  had  no 
Principal  in  view  so  they  asked  me  to  take 
over  temporarily  while  they  looked  for 
someone.  So  we  are  holding  the  position 
for  six  months,  and  they  now'  have  found  a 
very  able  and  experienced  man  to  take  over 
in  January.  We  shall  be  glad  to  turn  the 
work  over  to  him. 

The  College  consists  of  about  400  stu- 
dents taught  by  12  white  teachers  and  15 
Zulu  teachers  and  is  run  by  an  administra- 
tive staff  of  four  whites  and  three  Zulus. 
Then  the  College  also  supervises  five  pri- 
mary schools  in  the  district,  where  students 
who  are  being  trained  to  be  teachers  go  to 
do  practice  teaching.  In  three  schools  there 
are  30  teachers  and  1200  pupils.  The 
teachers  of  these  schools  are  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  College  Principal.  . . 

— Henry.  '09.  and  Bertha  Stick 
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FURNITURE 


To  Lend  Distinction  To  Indoor 


Or  Outdoor  Settings 

So  beautiful  and  luxurious-looking  . . . this 
wrought  iron  furniture  is  practical  as  well.  Pom- 
peian green  finish  does  not  scratch  or  mar  . . . 
glass  tops  on  tables  are  easy  to  wipe  off. 


Come  in  to  see  our  collection  of  sofas,  chairs,  occasional  tables  and  dining 
sets;  choose  groupings  for  indoor  rooms  now  ...  to  be  used  on  porch  and 
terrace  later.  FIRST  FLOOR. 
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